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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


LOVE. 
Among the various ills that lurk below, 
To lead to folly and to leave to wo, 
None reach so deeply, none so widely rove, 
So subtly work, so sadly win, as Love! 


Does wealth, my friend, thy anxious thoughts engage, 


To glad witha! the glowless veins of age? 


Would’st fill, betimes, the lamp whose faithful ray 


Must light the lingering evening of thy day? 


Tis well. But stay—beware of Love! Its ray 


Will melt thy gains like April snows away. 


Thy hated labours left, thou’lt see and sigh— 
- Without the power to save—thy treasures fly. 
As sweeps the streamlet, swollen by the rains, 


The care-constructed ant-hill o’er the plains 
So will the passion, with relentless sway, 
Thy well-earned treasures idly brush away. 


Or dost thou crave the treasures of a name? 


Dost pant to scale the giddy height of fame? 


Think not of Love, or think to scorn and slight—' 
’T will melt th’ egean wing and mar thy flight; 
»T will pour a dreamy softness thro’ thy frame, 
And bathe thy sunken soul in lethean shame : 
Thus would thy spirit’s pulse, with sicklier play, 


All softly sentimental, pass away. 
Or it would fix its fangs on thee, in wrath, 


And drag thee, struggling, from ambition’s path ; 
Thy bursting spirit bind with burning chain, 
And make them mock—thy penitence and pain. 


Neglecting wealth and fame, perchance thou’rt one, 


Who seeks to puch the mind's horizon on ; 
Who strains to widen still the human ken, 
And rise in mind above thy fellow men. 


Whether, with step demure and staid, you tread 


Amid the science of the mighty dead; 


Or rove with bright and burning brow along 


The glowing pathway of immortal song— 
Beware! If Love the natural vision blind, 


In dunnest gloom will grope the madden’d mind. 
The problem fades—the unfinish’d system falls ; 
The mind that follow’d stars, now flits to balls; 


The thoughts which spann’d a world, contracting, trace 


With fever'd earnestness a pretty face. 
Thus noble powers for noble ends bestow'd, 
A mind that makes us only less than God, 
Decends with drooping passion to pursue 


Creation’s loveliest gift” —her lightest too! 
But wisdom, thou may’st think, has ever been 


The widen’d prospect of a cheerless scene. 


Thou’ dst fold the spirit’s wings, and humbly rest 


On calm contentment’s hospitable breast. 
Then fear the approach of Love! Its demon 
Can conjure up within the heart a hell, 
Where mad desires in mingled discord rise, 


spell 


Where passion shouts—and peace, the vietim, dies. 


Thou lovest virtue. See o’er passion’s storm, 
Guilt’s lurid brow and cloud-enveloped form. 


He throws his bolt along the shrinking sou), 


And hark! ere dies the long resouncging roll, 


A thousand horrors start to stormy life, 
A thousand passions mix in mortal strife. 
Revenge is there ; his redly-rolling eyes’ 
Slow rising, centre—and the victim dies; 


There Treachery lurks, and to the parching lip 
The poison holds, and bids pale Friendship sip; 


And Jealousy, with poniard in his hand, 


And blood—a brother’s blood—upon the brand. 
Behold the lurid troop! Rage, Pride, and Pain— 


And grim Despair to close the demon train! 


And these are Love's! Say, what can she bestow; 


For all this weight of weakness, shame and 


What! Hast not known the ripe heart’s rapturous swell, 


When bath'd in sympathy’s eternal well? 


wo? 


Hast thou not felt the thrill that trembles through 
The lone but love-lit spirit? No.—Have you? | 


I've panted for the joys which poets tell, 


Until my heart ached with its gathering Swell ; 


I've look'd in many a bosom to discover 


The thrills and so forth, of your silent lover, . 


And thought to find Love’s warily cherish’ 
And so I did—but*twas the love of show. 


d glow— 


— 


What can Love give for all her tortures? This— 
One cred’ lous glow of evanescent bliss. 
When we have pledg’d a manly heart, and thrown 
E’en at her feet, a soul, all, all her own ; 
When we have felt her sweet and zephyry sigh 
Sweep, like a web, our hopes of glory by ; 
And see them go—and smile—and think us blest 
In the return of one according breast— 
And we are blest! Until a rival dress, 
Or fav’ rite rout, o’ercome her tenderness ; 
And show the heart for which we give up all, 
Won by (its worth I grant) a birth-night ball! 
Oh, yes! they'll love us! None can question that— 
But then they’l! love much more their last new hat; 
And sure their hearts ‘ once moved can ne’er forget’’— 
It may be so—I never found one yet! 


February 15, 1830. TIMON. 
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SELECT TALES. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


. The facts embraced in the following brief 
narrative, have been obtained from a gentleman 
ofthis city. A part of them came within his 
own observation, and the others, he derived 
from the parties with whom they occurred. 
We assure the reader that we have drawn upon 
the imagination for no portion of the adventure 
here related, and we feel convinced that our 
informant is incapable of practising upon us any 
deception. 

He states that in the year 1825, when re- 
turning from Vera Cruz to London, in his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ship. Pheton, commanded hy 
Captain Sturt of the Royal Navy, they touch- 
ed at St. Michaels, one of the Azores, a little 
cluster of islands belonging to the Portuguese, 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about equi-dis- 
tant from Portugal and Newfoundland. These 
islands have a fine salubrious atmosphere and 
abound with a great variety offruits. Vessels 
in passing between Europe and America, fre- 
quently touch at them for supplies of various 
kinds. 

The object of the Captain, in calling, was to 
procure some water. Our informant, anxious 
to examine the town of Punta del Gada, the 
capital of St. Michaels, obtained leave to go on 
shore for a few hours, the period for which the 
vessel was likely to be delayed. Among other 
places, he visited a convent, where he pur- 
chased, for the purpose of presenting to his 
wife and daughters upon his return to London, 
some beautirul feather flowers, for the manu- 
facture of which the ladies of this convent have 
long been celebrated. Upon going on board 
the vessel, he found the Captain was likely to 
be detained longer than was anticipated, and 
the young officers being pleased with our in- 
formant’s flowery purchase, became desirous 
also, of procuring some of these beautiful pro- 
ductions of vestal taste and ingenuity. 

Accordingly the next day, the Captain ac- 
companied them, together with our informant 
and Dr. Mackay, Envoy from the Court of St. 
James to Mexico,to the convent. Upon reach- 
ing it, they were shown into a room connected 
with one which the noviciates occupied, many 
of whom came to the grated windows to look 
at their visiters, and exchange salutations, 
which, however, they did principally by - 
tures, as they could not speak the English lan. 
guage. Dr. Mackay spoke the Portuguese, 
and occasionally acted as interpreter. 

_ When one of the elder sisters of the estab- 
lishment entered the room, bearing in her hands 
a large basket of the feather flowers, the in- 
stant she beheld Captain Sturt, she let it fall 
to the floor, exclaiming with great vehemence, 
“ Oh! there’s the wretch who stole away one 
of our sisters, and then suffered her to perish 


from want, in the streets of London. When 


her indignation had a little abated, the Captain 
replied, * Not quite so bad as all that, my good 
lady: ’Tis true I stole away one of your nuns, 
but I can assure you, upon the honour of a sailor, 
she did not perish in the streets of London. 
She is now my wife, and is living respected 
and comfortable in that city.” This statement 
was immediately corroborated by Dr. Mackay 
and some of the officers, but the assurance did 
not appearto carry either conviction or quietude 
to the good lady, who could not readily forgive 
so heinous an offence as the running off with 
one of her sisters. Upon the young noviciates, 
however, when informed of the comfortable 
situation of the lost nun, the effect was very 
different.: They returned to their grated win- 
dows, from which they had partly withdrawn 
upon hearing the exclamation of their elder 
sister, and in the language of our informant, 
were not backward in giving the young officers 
to understand, that they did not think it a ve 
terrible affair to be run away with and left to 
perish in the streets of London. 

After the return of the party on board the 
Pheton, Captain Sturt gratified their curiosity 
by a relation of the circumstances of the event 
which had made so deep an impression upon 
the feelings of the good sister of the convent. 
Some twenty years before that time, when a 
lieutenant in the service, and but eighteen 
years of age, the vessel to which he was attach- 
ed—the name not recollected by our informant 
—touched at this same island. The surgeon 
and captain, then lieutenant Sturt, visited this 
convent,and both being thoughtless young men, 
and fond of adventures, they contrived to pro- 
pose to two of the young nuns, an elopement. 
Having no interpreter, and being unable to 
speak each other’s language, it was no easy 
matter to settle the preliminaries of the affair. 
It was, however, hastily agreed, that if the of- 
ficers would return at a certain hour of the 
night, the young vestals would elope with them 
and take shelter in the vessel. Full of their 
romantic enterprise, our two knights were un- 
der the walls of the convent at the appointed 
hour. ‘lhe nuns were equally punctual. In 
jumping from the window of the building, the 
lady who was pledged to lieutenant Sturt, un- 
fortunately fell and broke her leg. Ue, there- 
fore, promptly and humanely bequedthed his 
interest in the wounded girl to the surgeon, and 
seizing upon'the intended partner of his medi- 
cal friend, hurried with her to the boat—being 
closely pursued by the watch of the town— 
and placed her in safety on board the vessel. 
No sooner was the captain apprized of this ad- 
venture with his lieutenant and surgeon, than 
prompted by that sense of propriety which con- 
stitutes the chivalry of military life, he summen- 
ed them into his presence. 


* You have now sir,” said he to the lieuten- 
ant,“ either to marry this young woman in- 
stantly, or she shall be returned to the convent 
without delay. 1 will not suffer so great an 
injury to be inflicted upon her character as 
would result from her remaining on board the 
vessel for one single night, unless in the capa- 
city of your wife. I give you half an hour in 
which to make up your mind.” 

After a very brief interview with his trem- 
bling black eyed nun, the lieutenant announced 
to the captain, his determination of marrying 
her, whereupon the chaplain was summoned to 
his post, and the marriage ceremony forthwith 
performed in the presence of the captain and 
officers, to the great gratification of the truant 
sister, inasmuch as it relieved her from a very 
unpleasant and embarrassing situation. _ 

Karly next morning, the magistrates of Punta 
del Gada yisited the vessel, and demanded, by 


her maiden name, the restoration of the lost nun. 
The captain gave them his word of honour, 
that he had no female by that name on board 
his vessel. Surprised and disappointed at this 
declaration, they returned to the shore, and the 
captain unfurling his sails, the white walls of 
the convent were soon lost to the view of the 
bridal nun. 


From the statement of our informant, it ap- 
pears that this young lady had been placed in 
the convent by her father, contrary to her 
wishes and earnest entreaties. Her determi- 
nation to leave it, was not, therefore, the freak 
of the moment. She had long before avowed 
her unalterable resolution of escaping on the 
first opportunity. She felt, nevertheless, upon 
reaching London, where she was at once in- 
tredated to a highly respectable circle, much 
uneasiness in regard to the vows which she had 
taken while in the convent. Her father too, 


ry| who was.a resident of St. Michaels, when in- 


formed of her elopement and marriage, had his 
compunctious visitings, in consequence of the 
disagreeable situation in which his caprice had 
placed his daughter. He therefore made an 
urgent appeal to the Pope, and at last succeed- 
ed in obtaining his daughter’s absolution from 
her vows, and a confirmation of her marriage. 

When the Pheton reached London, our in- 
formant was introduced by captain Sturt, to his 
wife and daughter, the latter a beautiful and 
highly accomplished girl of eighteen. They 
were much amused at the description of the 
recent scene in the convent of Punta del Gada, 
and during the conversation upon the subject, 
the mother tacitly corroborated the statements 
of her husband, in regard to her escape from 
the nunnery and romantic marriage. 


VENGEANCE OF A POLISH JEWESS. 


In Sardinia it is customary for the widow of 
a man who has been assassinated to preserve 
carefully the bloody shirt in which her husband 
has been killed, for the purpose of displaying 
it, at certain epochs of the year, before the 
eyes of her children, and at the same time ex- 
horting them to avenge the death of their fa- 
ther as soon as age and strength shall enable 
them to do so. Of the existence of a similar 
custom amongst the Jews, (at least those set- 
tled in Poland) a proof has been recently given 
in Berlin by the extraordinary proceedings of 
a Polish Jewess. Two students of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin having had a quarrel, a duel 
was the consequence, which proved fatal to 
one of the combatants, whose family lived in 
Poland. ‘The surviver was placed in custody 


to await the event ofa judicial inquiry, the con- 


ducting of which was intrusted to Mr. Hitzig, 
an eminent Jurisconsult. One day, on his re- 
turning from the Court house, he perceived a 
Polish carriage drawn up before the door. On 
entering the house, the first object that pre- 
sented itself to him was a woman of lofty sta- 
ture, wearing the imposing costume of the Po- 
lish Jews, who threw herself at his feet, ex- 
claiming, “ Vengeance, O Judge! vengeance !” 
This lady was the mother of the student who 
had fallen in the duel. She had travelled night 
and day from Poland, and was acteshpating by 
an old and venerable looking Israelite, with a 
long flowing beard, and wearing an ample robe 
of sable hue. On arriying in Berlin they had, 
even before going to an inn, been to the hotel 
of the Minister of Justice, whence they had 
come to the house of the Jurisconsult itaig. 
to demand that the death of the student should 
be avenged. The mother even expressed her 
intention of remaining in Berlin until, she had 
witnessed the execution of the murderer of her 
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son. In vain the Judge essayed to make her 
comprehend that death by due was not 
looked upon as an assassination, that the 
laws did not visit the slayer with capital pun- 
ishment. In vain he advised her to return 
home, assuring her that he would take care 
to acquaint her with the judgment. She at 
length retired, but not before she bad given 
vent to her rage and disappointment in the 
most energetic terms. Some days after, the 
old Israelite who had accompanied her called 
again on Mr. Hitzig, and told him that the 
Jewess was now convinced of the justice of the 
observations he had made to her, and resolved 
upon quitting Berlin without delay, but that 
she was anxious, before doing so, to have an 
interview with the prisoner, in order to hear 
from his lips an account of the fatal event which 
had deprived her of ason. The Judge replied 
that he could not accede to this request, with- 
out having obtained the consent of the prisoner, 
and with the condition, that the meeting should 
be in the presence of witnesses. The prisoner, 
a young ian of excellent character, being ap- 
plied to, consented to see the unfortunate mo- 
ther, and the Judge ordered that the interview 
should take place in the presence of the jailer 
and a friend of the prisoner. At the moment 
appointed, the Jewess, followed by the old Is- 
raelite, entered the room of the prisoner. ‘The 
latter advanced to meet her, and expressed 
himself in terms of sorrow and repentance for 
what had taken place. The Jewish mother, 
without paying the slightest attention to what 
was said, laid her hand upon the head of the 
murderer of her son, and in the most solemn 
tones, pronounced the most tremendous exe- 
crations upon him. At the same instant the 
old Israelite unfolded the bloody shirt of the 
deceased, whilst the Jewish mother exclaimed, 
** Behold this blood ! it cries out for vengeance 
to the ALMIGHTY !” The old Israelite then 
carefully folded up the bloody shirt, and he and 
the Jewess gravely quitted the room, evidently 
highly satisfied at having performed this solemn 
duty, and filled with remorse and horror the 
mind of the prisoner. They left Berlin the same 
day, without seeming to take any further in- 
terest in the result of the judicial inquiry. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


When doom’d by distress through the world’s friend- 
less track 
As pilgrims and strangers in sorrow to roam; 
How fondly the spirit from distance flies back 
In last lingering look that we turn on sweet 
ome. 


Poe ee lustre through tear-drops is destined to 
eam, 
When the heart to the eye its deep tenderness 
sends; 
Yet cold would the lips’ warmest eloquence seem 
To the language that speaks in the last look of 
friends. 


And oh! when condemn’d in distraction to sever, 
What anguish can equal the pangs which they 
prove, 
Who meet in an hour when they’re parting for ever 
In all its wild fondness the last look of love! 


Long, longits expression sad fancy shall treasure, 
And the soul, as it glances o’er memory’s book, 
Shall recall, midst the whirl of ambition or pleasure, 

The tender reflection of love’s parting look. 


When life to its final departure advances, 
And all must be left for the grave’s deep repose; 
Oh! who can forget the last farewell that glances 
On objects beloved from the eyes ere they close? 


How often, when fame has recorded the story 
Of deathless renown, have fond bosoms been rent 
By the thought, though the hero expired in his glory, 
His last envied look on a stranger was bent? 


THE PICTURE.—sry 6G. D. PRENTICE. 


In 1801, I passed several months in Rome. I 
was then fourteen years of age—a period of life, 
when all that goes to make up the romance of 
existence is beautiful and shadowless. Every 
object in that glorious clime went to my heart 
with a sense of living joy. I often gazed, 
even with a wild excess of passionate delight, 
upon the diadems of mist, that rested on the 
brow of the Tiber, the sky, that floated over- 
head like a web of blue gossamer buoyed by 
its own lightness, and the stars, that hung be- 
neath it, like birds of Paradise resting in the 
midcle air. And the hills too—they were 
crowned with evergreen wreathslike the brows 


of the ancient poets of that eternal city, and 
the winds came breathing as softly and sweet- 
ly around me, as if they had been the incense 
offcred up by spirits to the memories of the 
mighty dead, that were slumbering there. 
After getting familiar with the different parts 
of the city, I strayed alone, one summer morn- 
ing, to a distinguished gallery of paintings. I 
found there many beautiful and god-like faces, 
and gazed upon them long and earnestly. There 
was one—but no—I cannot describe the spiritu- 
al beauty and the ca!m and holy rapture of re- 
pose, that glowed in its every lineament. It 
was the face of a young female, and so wildly 
beautiful, and withal sounlike every thing which 
I had before seen or fancied of loveliness, that 
it chained my spirit like a spell from Heaven. 
1 lingered around it more than an hour, and 
gazed until my heart seemed to melt, and take 
the image of those blessed features. The seal 


was set forever. I deemed, that the pictured | 


face before me was the delineation of some 
creature of the earth, and, for that unknown 
and imaginary being, I felt all the idolatry of 
passion, From day to day, and from week to 
week, I returned to dwell upon that counte- 
nance, and, more than once, as | awoke froma 
delirium of fascination, I found myself standing 
before the picture with my lips half open and 
my arms convulsively extended, as if striving 
to woo the dear vision into life, and clasp it 
with the fervour of undying love. Months pass- 
ed away and [ left the city. The picture was 
the last object to which 1 bade adieu, and, on 
turning from it forever, I wept with all the ago- 
ny of a heart-broken child. 

Years have done their silent work upon my 
heart, but they leave unchanged and undimmed 
the image, that was shrined there in my boy- 
hood. I have sought in vain for its resemblance 
among lovely and gifted creatures. In the pre- 
sence of mourners and the company of the 
mirthful, my eyes have wandered anxiously 
over beautiful faces, till at length, I was forced 
to close them—close them in bitterness to hide 
the tears, that, in spite of pride and manhood, 
were gushing wildly upward from theirfountain, 
Often in dreams upon my midnight pillow, I 
have, for a moment, realized the dear object of 
my early love, but, while gazing upon it, it 
would melt away into the air, and leave me to 
mourn over the bitter mockery. Fancy too has 
pictured it before me in my waking hours. 1 
have seen it softly floating upon the blessed 
moorbeams, as they lingered around the distant 
streamis---it has come and stood before me in its 
unearthly beauty when I have been sitting si- 
lent and alone beneath the quiet gloom of twi- 
light---and, many times, as I have been leaning 
upon the tall clitfs of the ocean, fancy has pic- 
tured it as a holy Naiad of the sleeping waters. 
l am getting old—-I cannot find the being of my 
first, my Jast, my only love, among the daugh- 
ters of men, and I feel, that the last blossom of 
my heart is stricken by disappointment. 

Shall I see that remembered face in the spi- 
rit-land? It must be so. The imaginings, that 
wander over the earth unsatisfied, and return 
to fold their faint and weary wings in the va- 


| cat heart, will find in that land the holy reali- 


ties, for which they have so long pined in lone- 
liness and sorrow. That form---it is a flower, 
that opens in the dews of some purer sphere--- 
a portion of some bright but invisible Eden--- 
and I long to go away and gaze forever upon 
its immortal youth and purity. 


DEATH OF MURAT. 


In this last painful scene, Murat behaved 
with more dignity than might have been ex- 

cted. When, according to usage, the Tribu- 
nal despatched one of their bedy toask his name, 
&c. he hastily cut short the vain formula; “J am 
Joachim Napoleon, King of the Two Sicilies : 
begone, sir!” He heard the sentence unmoved. 
He then requested permission to see his com- 
panions: this was refused; but permission was 
given him to write to his wife. His letter was 
affectionate and affecting; he enclosed in it a 
lock of his hair, and delivered it unsealed to 
Capt. Stratti. When the fatal moment arrived, 
Murat walked with a firm step to the place of 
execution,—as calm, as unmoved,as if he had 
been going to an ordinary review. He would 
not accept a chair nor suffer his eyes to be 
bound. “I have braved death,” said he, “ too 
often to fear it.” He stood upright, proudly 
and undauntedly, with his countenance towards 
the soldiers; and when all was ready, he kissed 
a cornelian on which the head of his wife was 
engraved, and gave the word thus—* Save my 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


face—aim at my heart—fire!” Thus 

one whom death had respected in two hundred 
combats. Murat’s widow—({Napoleon’s sister, 
Caroline)—still resides in Upper Austria, un- 
der the name of Countess Lipano. Ofhis two 
daughters, the eldest, Maria, is married te the 
Marquis Popolia, of Bologna; the younger, 
Louisa; to Count Reponi, of Ravenna. He 
left also two sons; the elder of whom is a citi- 
zen of the United States, and said to be a youth 
of very superior promise.—Family Library. 


HAPPINESS. 

The great error, under which the mass of 
men seem to labour, in the attainment of hap- 
piness, appears to be the proposing to them- 
selves the pursuit of some one great object. 
On the commencement of life, they set out on 
a select and prominent road towards some in- 
dividual goal, which, when attained, only proves 
the object of desire as far off as ever. 

Happiness, it seems to us, is rather the con- 
sequence of a successful and harmonious com- 
bination of circumstances, than the overcoming 
of any one difficulty, or the successful search 
after any one individual object. The life of 
the child is made up of the momentary pursuit 
of trifles, and his happiness and enjoyment for 
the time, depends entirely upon his success in 
that pursuit. Men are but children of a larger 
growth and more advanced period, and perhaps, 
a careful attention to dittle things of being would 
be far more likely to result in the attainment 
of the object of desire, than any one projected 
plan for the acquirement of this much sought 
for and delusive state of existence. We would 
gather up our mere emotions—store them away 
with care, and place a value upon them, far be- 
yond our present mode of rating them. The 
heart should be a vast store-house, in which 
should be gardened up the impulses—the very 
dreams and wanderings of the senses. The 
great mass of men neglect all these, the pennys 
and farthings they seem to consider unneces- 
sary tothe pound. They would gather into 
possession the mountain, and neglect the atoms 
out of which it is made. They set out, unfor- 
tunately, with some brilliant and inviting illu- 
sion before them, and when it vanishes upon 
their approach, they arrive only at the conclu- 
sion, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and that the object of search is no where to 
be found—when, as is most generally the case, 
their ill fortune is mostly, if not entirely, attri- 
butable to their own idle, misdirected and ex- 
travagant conceptions. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


POLICE COURT. 

A poor old negro man came hobbling into 
court, and stated that he wished to make a 
complaint; on which the following dialogue 
took place,— 

Complainant.—I wish to getta de search war- 
rum, 

Court.--Do you mean a search warrant? 

Com.—Yes, massa, a search warrum; | loss 
*em and I like to hab ’em. 

Court.—Well, what have you lost? 

Com.—I lossa my wife, massa, 

Court.—Did any body steal your wife? 

Com.—-Oh, for sartin. Da carry ’em away, 
an 1 nocan fine ’em. Oh, de bominashum! If 
I getta ’em, [ put ’em in de house ob correc- 
shum. 

Court.— Well, as you wish to get rid of her, 
you had better not trouble yourself about her. 

Com.—Dat no good a law, massa. | come 
for justice done ’em, an I no gitta justice. 

Court.—How old is your wife? 

Com.—She forty lebben, massa. 

Court.—I suppose you mean fifty-one. If 
you should get a search warrant, what value 
would you set upon your wife? 

Com.—Notting at all, massa. 
value on a ting wort notting. 

Court.—Then you had better go home, and 
think nothing about her, 

Here Quambo left the court in great grief, 
muttering “ no law, no satisfacshum, no notting 
at all.” ‘Turning at the door, he very piteous- 
ly said—* when you wife run away, an you no 
can fine ’em, I tink den you will pity poor nig- 
gar. God bressa you, massa,”4-Boston Com- 


mentator. 


I setta no 


| 


A Hist ro Urmarniep Lapres.—When gen- 
tlemen build houses it is usual with them either 


ished 


to give up convenience for a prospect, or a 
} prospect for covenience, In this manner 
should'a lady act in the choice of a husband; if 
she sets her heart upon a face, she should have 
no dislike to a coxcomb; if she falls in love with 
a mind, a sloven should appear charming; for 
the odds are against her, that the handsome 
man is the one, and the man of knowledge the 
other. 


PROOF THAT A MAN IS DEAD. 

A subscriber to one of the Eastern papers, a 
few years ago, being sadly in arrears for the 
same, promised the editor, that if his life was 
spared to a certain day, he would without fail 
discharge his bil]. ‘The day passed and the bill 
was not paid. ‘The natural conclusion there- 
fore was, that the man was dead—absolutely 
defunct. Proceeding on this conclusion, the 
editor, in his next paper, placed the name of 
the delinquent under his obituary head, with 
the attending circumstances of time and place. 
Pretty soon after this announcement, the 
subject of it appeared to the editor,—not with 
the pale ghastly countenance usually ascribed 
to apparitions—but with a face as red as scar- 
let. Neither did it, like other apparations, wait 
to be first spoken to, but broke silence with— 
“‘ What the devil, sir, did you mean by publish- 
ing my death?” “ Why, sir, the same that I 
mean when I publish the death of any other 
person, viz.: to let the world know that you 
were dead.” “ Well, but I'll be c——s—d ifI 
am dead!” Not dead! then it’s your own fault, 
for you told me you would positively pay your 
bill by such a day, if you lived till that time. 
The day is past, the bill is not paid, and you 
positively must be dead—for I will not believe 
you would forfeit your word—O no.” I see 
you have got round me, Mr. Editor—but say 
no more about it—here’s the money. And, 
harkee, you wag, just contradict my death next 
week, will you?” “O certainly, sir, just to 
please you—though upon my word] can’t help 
thinking you died at the time specified, and that 
you have merely come back to pay this bill, on 
account of your friendship for me.” 


[From the London Literary Gazette. | 
ANECDOTES OF THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 

Though we have said little of these extraor- 
dinary boys since our first notice, (and, indeed, 
the journals generally have been very silent 
about them,) we have not been inattentive ob- 
servers of a phenomenon so unexampled in the 
annals of the human specics. We have endea- 
voured from facts to form some more accurate 
notion of their separate existence, and of those 
ties of sympathy or long habit which, together 
with their natural band, tie them so insepara- 
bly to each other. And as several of these 
matters will, we trust, interest our readers, we 
shallthrow them, without method, into the anec- 
dotical form. 

The acquisitions of these lads seem to pro- 
ceed nearly puri passu;—they have both learn- 
ed a good deal of English, and speak it very 
nearly alike. They have also, of late, been 
taught whist, at which they play tolerably well, 
and of which they are very fond. And one of 
the remarkable traits attending this is, that they 
poe the game against each other; and most 
vonourably (we have seen single-bodied play- 
ers not quite so correct) abstain from looking 
into each other’s hands. The other day Chang 
played dumby against Eng and a partner; and 
a very interesting contest it was. 

Recently, when they were disposed, they 
took medicine together, and were affected pre- 
cisely in the same manner; but when medicine 
was administered to the one and not to the 
other, no effect was produced on the exempt. 

A curious exemplification of their separate 
state is afforded by the grand mystery of dream- 
ing. Not long since, the individual who sleeps 
in the room with them observed one extremely 
disturbed in his sleep, and the other so violent- 
ly agitated that he screamed out. He hastened 
to awake them, and on inquiring what was the 
matter, the one that was disturbed told him he 
had dreamed he met his mother; the other, 
who was more agitated, that he thought some- 
body was cutting off his hair. ‘The hair, by 
the way, is a clicrished ornament. In sleeping 
they lie on their back, with their heads, gen- 
erally, as far apart as possible or convenient. 

While asleep, if you touch one, you also 
awake the other. But it appears that though 
a sensation is communicated, it is not the same 


sensation, For example, if one is tickled to 
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odes laughter, the other knows you are tick- 
ling bis brother, but he.does not feel it. This 
is the case whether he sees what is done or 
not 


_ They are smart in their remarks, and very 
excellent mimics and imitators. The other day 
sir A. Carlisle was enforcing the expediency 
of their being taught to read; and, by way of 
demonstrating the thing, he marked a big A 
onacard to show them. This he did, pro- 
nouncing in a sound pedagogue style A a a, 
The boys immediately sounded the letter so 
like their instructer as to create considerable 
merriment. He then went to B and C; but 
while doing so, they had got a little impatient, 
(as schoolboys will do with their teachers, ) and 
one of them interrupted him: upon which he 
exclaimed, * Pshaw, pshaw, attend to me.” So 
the lesson continued till Chang took the pencil 
to make the letters, and held it in his hand in 
the most awkward way; upon which Sir An- 
thony interfered to set him right; but the scho- 
Jar was close in all, and in bis turn exclaimed 
the same “ Pshaw, pshaw, attend me!” He 
nevertheless drew the A capitally in his own 
mode, 

On another occasion a visiter, impressed with 
the idea that their religious instruction ought 
to be attended to, spoke to them on this sub- 
ject. In his investigation of their condition, he 
asked, ** Do you know where you would go if 
you were to die?” To which they replied 
quickly, pointing up with their fingers, “ Yes, 
yes, up dere.” Their saintly friend, unluckily 
for himself, persevered in catechising; and 
questioned them, “Do you know where I should 
go, if | were to die?” to which they as prompt- 
ly answered, pointing downwards, “Yes, yes, 
down dere.” We are afraid that the laugh 
which followed was likely to efface the memory 
of the well-meant attempt to imbue their minds 
with Christian knowledge. 

With regard to their speaking to each other, 
though they do not so often, yet they occasion- 
ally converse, It has, also, a singular effect 
to witness the two speaking together at the 
same time on different topics to different per- 
sons. This they will do if two beautiful females 
happen to address them together; for they 
have taste enough to be very partial to beauty 
in the other sex. They are much attached to 
the wife of Mr. , one of the individuals 
who brought them to Europe. 

They almost always eat alone, and, we un- 
derstand, have a dislike to being looked at 
while they take their meals. 

Of their strange formation, an accurate cast 
has been taken by Mr. Sievier, and admirably 
copied in wax by a pupil of Mr. B. Bolton, the 
medical gentleman who has attended them since 
their arrival. | 

The infrequency of junctions of their nature 
renders every particular that relates to such 
beings curious; and we wish we could learn 
even more trifling anecdotes than we have here 
related, of similar phenomena in former times. 
But we know little or nothing of them, except 
that they were somehow joined. There was, 
according to tradition, a union of this kind in 
Scotland, in the age of the third James, and 
they (males) lived to be men. We have also 
seen an etching of two remarkable Hungarian 
girls who lived to maturity. They were united 
by the hips, and died within a few seconds of 
each other. We have said nothing of abortive 
specimens, &c. of which every surgical museum 
furnishes painful examples; though there are 
so few recorded and authenticated cases of such 
an interesting kind as that which is now daily 
witnessed in London. 

Apropos, we have just received an effusion 
on the Siamese youths from a poetical corre- 
spondent; and though we have not room for it 
all, we shall insert a few of the lines, 

If in the page of Holy Writ we find. 

That man should not divide what’God hath joined, 
O why, with nicest skill, should science dare 
To separate this Heaven-united pair? 

United by a more than legal band, 

A wonder wrought by the Creator’s hand! - 

Poor guileless boys! let not the eye of pride. 

That views its perfect self, your form deride! . 
Nor call those ‘‘ monstrous,”” who a model prove 
Of hearts conjoined in harmony and love! 

And ye were happy in your native soil; 

The morning lay awoke you to one toil, 

One bark was yours—at once ye climbed one mast; 
One simple couch was yours—and one repast. 

And doubtless He who joined you at your birth 
Would grant one death—one grave in mother earth. 


A NERVOUS LADY. 
Celia is always telling you how provoked 
she is, what shooking: things happen to»hers 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
what usage she suffers, and what vexations she 


meets with every where. She tells you that 
her patience is quite worn out, and that there 
is no bearing the behaviour of people. Every 
assembly that slie is at, sends her home provok- 
ed; something or other has been said or done, 
that no reasonable, well-bred person ought to 
bear. Poor people that want her charity, are 
sent away with hasty answers, not because she 
has not a heart to part with any money, but 
because she is too full of some trouble of her 
own to attend to the complaints of others. 
Celia has no business upon her hands, but to 
receive the income ofa plentiful fortune; but 
yet, by the doleful tone of her mind, you would 
be apt to think that she had neither food nor 
lodging. Ifyou see her look more pale than or- 
dinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks to 
you, it is because she is just come from a visit, 
where Lupus took no notice of her, but talked 
all the time to Lucinda, who has not half her 
fortune. When cross accidents have so disor- 
dered her spirits, that she is forced to send for 
the doctor, to make her able to eat, she tells 
him, in great anger at Providence, that she 
never was well since she was born, and that she 
envies every beggar that she sees in health. 
This is the disquiet life of Celia, who has no- 
thing to torment her, but her own spirit. If you 
would inspire her with a christian humility, you 
need do no more to make her as heppy as any 
person in the world. This virtue would make 
her thankful to God for half as much health as 
she has had, and help her to enjoy more for the 
time to come. This virtue would keep off 
tremblings of the spirits, and loss of appetite, 
and her blood would need nothing else to 
sweeten it. 

STREET MEETING. 

It is for the most part a very comfortable 
thing for persons, who must jog along in this 
sublunary world, to be of the same mind. But 
this unanimity is monstrously inconvenient, 
when two persons happen to meet on one of 
our sidewalks, Being of the same mind, both, 
of course, take the same sidewalk, and come 
butt against each other; or, what is more com- 
monly the case, attempting to dodge one ano- 
ther, they both being still of the same mind, 
spring to the same side of the way. In order 
to mend the matter, they both spring back 
again, because they are still actuated by alike 
impulse. And so they keep springing and bob- 
bing back and forth for some time. At last 
they give out and stare at one another—be- 
cause they are of the same mind. But suddenly 
recollecting what a ridiculous figure they cut, 
with one consent they resolve to be of the same 
mind no longer, and, each taking a different 
side of the walk, pass without difficulty. 

Such a scene occurs a thousand times a day, 
in a great city; and it is worth the pencil of a 
Hogarth, rather than of this little sketch. But 
imperfect as it is, every person who has walked 
the streets, will find in it somewhat to remind 
him of one of these laughable, vexatious, sym- 
pathetic meetings.—M. F. Constellation. 


THE NUMBER SEVEN. 

Seven is composed of the two first perfect 
numbers, equal and unequal—three and tour— 
for the number two consisting of repeated uni- 
ty, which is no number, is not perfect. Hippo- 
crates says that the sepentary number, by its 
occult virtues, tends to the accomplishment of 
all things, is the dispenser of life, and fountain 
of all its changes; and like Shakspeare, he di- 
vides the life of man into seven ages. In 7 
months a child may be born and live, and not 
before ; and anciently it was not named before 
seven days—not being accounted fully to have 
life before that periodical day—the teeth spring 
out in the 7th year, when infancy is changed 


| into childhood—at twice 7 years puberty be- 


gins; at thrice 7 years the faculties are deve- 
loped, manhood commences, and we become le- 
gally competent to all civil acts—at four times 
7 man is in the full possession of his strength; 
at five times 7 he is fit for the business of the 
world—at six times 7 he becomes grave and 
wise, or neyer—at 7 times 7 he attains 
his apogee, and from that time decays— 
at eight times 7 he is in his first climacteric— 
at nine times 7,.or 63, he is in his, grand cli- 
macteric, or year of danger—and ten times 7, 


or three score years and ten, has been pro- 


nounced by the Royal Prophet the natural pe- 
riod of human jife. The-7tb year, as well. as 


|the 7th day, was directed to be a sabbath of 
rest for all things, and at the end of 7 times 7 
years commenced the grand jubilee. ten | 
7th year there was a general release from all 
debts, and all bondsmen were set free. Every 
7 years the law was directed to be read to the 
people—and by that law, man was commanded 
to forgive his offending brother 7 times; but 
the meekness of the last revealed religion ex- 
tended his humility and forbearance to 70 times 
7. IfCain shall be avenged 7_fold, truly 
Lamech 70 times 7.” The Rabbis say, that 
God employed this number to perfect the great- 
ness of Samuel, his name corresponding to the 
value of the letters in the Hebrew tongue, 
which signify 7; whence Hannah, his mother, 
in herthanks says, “ that the barren had brought 
forth 7.” The 7th son was formerly consider- 
ed with pre-eminent wisdom; and the 7th son 
of a 7th son is still thought to possess the pow- 
er of curing diseases spontaneously. Finally, 
perfection is likened to gold 7 times purified in 
the fire. —.Wechanic’s Magazine. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

THE SMALL GENIUS—THE YOUNG INFIDEL. 

Have you ever been sick, gentle reader? 
I do not mean a mere transitory head-ache, 
or a slight cold;—but have you ever been 
lingering, as it were, upon the verge of 
eternity—with your cheek shrivelled and 
pale, or burning and bloodless—and your 
brain maddened with fever, yet acutely en- 
dowed with perception to writhe amidst the 
bitterest anguish. If you have, listen to me. 

I have just escaped as it were from the 
icy grasp of death. Many weeks have 
passed away since I first pressed my cheek 
to the pillow, flushed and fevered. Since 
that period, through what an ordeal have I 
passed! The beautiful and unblemished be- 
ing of my love, watching over me like a 
guardian angel—the sad-eyed mother and 
anxious friend flitting around my couch 
with suppressed respiration and noiseless 
footstep—the calm physician bending over 
me in silence, and gazing on my features 
for some token of hope, some glimpse to 
license his tidings that my fever had broken; 
all these are circumstances but of yesterday, 
and whilst I gaze into the mirror upon my 
haggard and emaciated countenance, wild 
thoughts flow into my brain of the “ valley 
of the shadow of death.” 


From my boyhood upward I have been a 
sceptic. I have bowed low at the altars of 
sin, and poured out the creations of my 
mind as an offering to the unholy spirit of 
infidelity. The fool’s language was mine, 
and | said with my lips, * there is no God!” 
] Jooked upon the heavens when they seem- 
ed rent asunder by a sword of fire—heard 
the thunder roll and reverberate, and still 
I madly exclaimed, “there is no God.” 
Yet, when I uttered my dark creed with 
the most terrible emphasis, I trembled in my 
heart like a slave. Still I held fast to a 
faith that seemed growing with my growth, 
and found new evidences for the support of 
that belief in the thousand daily occur- 
rences of life. 

In my early youth I had a sister, whom I 
loved beyond all other human creatures. 
She was almost perfectly beautiful, and as 
she grew up towards womanhood, her mind 
developed itself in many beautiful energies. 
All who knew her, loved her for her pecu- 
liar gentleness—all admired her for her 
wonderful gift of intellect. Yet that being, 
in the very prime and glow of ber youth 
and beauty, was betrayed—ruined—went 


‘to the crave prematurely and broken heart- 


ed. Her spoiler was beyond my revenge— 
unless I chase to be pointed at as a mur- 
derer, and close my existence by an igno- 
minious death. I cursed him long and bit- 
terly in the depths of my heart. I sought 
him, found him, and made him tremble as 
a villain at the violence of myrage—I flung 
his coward body to the dust, but the laws 
of my country protected him from my fury. 
In the quiet of my chamber I stilled the.tor- 
rent of the passion that boiled within me. 
I knelt down before the portrait of my fa- 
ther, and sought for mental light to dispel 
the dark phantoms of my imagination. Why 
is it, I asked, oh God! that the beautiful and 
bright should thus be made the mockery of 
thy power, and fall before the devices of 
fiends? Why is it, oh God! that when all 
the perfect virtues are given to some fond 
being, one dark passion should come to 
blight them all? I communed long and earn- 
estly with my own understanding, and went 
out among men scoffing at religion. ‘‘ Do 


the virtuous ever thrive?” I said. Doesthe - 


eternal arbiter of destiny frustrate, as with 
a curse, the designs of the wicked? I gazed 
around upon my fellow men, and scruti- 
nized their actions. Yonder moved an usu- 
rious money lender, mammen stamped upon 
his visage, and hardness of heart charac- 
teristics of all his actions. Still he was the 
master of millions, sported his equipage in 
splendour, and looked down with contempt 
upon the honest and the poor. His wealth 
had been gained by defrauding the orphan 
and the widow, yet he is the lord of a lofty 
mansion, and his coffers are to him more 
valuable than virtue. Why is it, I exclaim- 
ed, that the bequests of fortune are dis- 
pensed with so uneven a hand? But a few 
days before I had seen one of the noblest of 
God’s creatures perish in an almshouse— 
the victim alike of poverty and despair. 
For myself and my entire family, we were 
the victims of a villain’s wiles; pointed at as 
objects associated with infamy, spurned and 
reviled—and as thoughts of the goodness 
and mercy of God crossed my mind, all the 
inorality of such reflections wovld suddenly 
be dispelled by those of an opposite charac- 
ter. Tortured in mind and body, I quickly 
bid adieu to my friends and relatives, and 
journied to another land. But I was still 
haunted by the spirit of scepticism. Cloud 
after cloud gathered upon my heart, until 
at Jast I shut out as repulsive and idiotic all 
idea of a future state as a place of misery! 
| For five years I was myself a human fiend. 
My days were passed among gamblers and 
horse-races, my nights among characters of 
a still more reckless cast. But oh whata 
wretch was I at heart, for all that long 
period! How, after the brutal nature of 
my various excitements’ ceased—how I 
yearned for the unsullied purity of my 
boyhood—the pristine brightness of my 
early fame. How I panted to be forever by 
the side of my artless sister--to hear her 
sweet voice go up in music, and watch the 
rose-gush tinge her innocent cheek. 


At length, with my patrimony wasted, as 
well as my constitution, I returned. Among 
my relatives five years had made but few 
changes. One, however, was unanticipated, 
and gave another colour tomydestiny. Ro- 
salie Blythe was my cousin by the ties of 
blood, and was a mere child when I Jeft her. 
She was a beauty and a belle when I re- 
turned—and, strange as if may seem to 
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modern beauties, she was a Christian, with- 
out being ashamed te acknowledge her 
piety, and without that piety acting as a 
restraint upon her gladness of heart. It 
matters little how I became her worshipper. 
Wasted in frame and desolate in heart, I 
clung with an eager embrace to the most 
remote hope of making a being so perfect 
as Rosalie Blythe mine. There was that 
about her which at once forbade all rude- 
nesss Of approach—and, at the same time, 
solicited such kindness of courtesy, as ema- 
nated from the heart. Unconsciously I be- 
came attached to her, and was not dilatory 
in making her familiar with that attach- 
ment. But I was an infidel, and she a fol- 
lower of the lowly Jesus! How could two 
such spirits mingle! I asked not this ques- 
tion until it was too late—and then it was 
asked but as a further incentive to my pas- 
sion. Rosalie was conquered so far as her 
affections were interested; and, whilst she 
confessed thus much, she pledged her faith 
upon the altar of her worship, never to wed 
one who reviled the God of her fathers. 
How could I change my creed? It was 
blended with my pride of intellect. I had 
stood up before multitudes as its avowed 
apostle; men had swerved from the paths 
of duty before the power of my eloquence; 
women had trembled and been ruined as 
they drank in the poison of my philosophy. 
In vain I essayed to conquer the prejudices 
of Rosalie. She turned away from my so- 
phistries, as from the breath of a demon; 
pitied my darkness of religion, and pointed 
my thoughts to the foot of Calvary. In vain 
she strove, by her gentleness, to win me to 
the walks of peace. I that had been shun- 
ned, feared, and applauded as the reckless 
and mighty infidel; I that had won my way 
amid the noblest and most gifted by mere 
power of mind; startled priestcraft till the 
fabric on which it was reared trembled to its 
foundation ;—should I forsake the temple of 
my own hands, and for the bawble of a wo- 
man’s love. My ambition revolted at the 
thogfht. But in vain I tempted Rosalie— 
in vain I strove to win her consent to our 
marriage. In a moment of passion I in- 
sulted her, and we parted. 


Again I sought the temples of vice, and 
drowned my sorrows in dissipation. It was 
at this crisis a violent fever stole like a 
leprosy through my blood. For many days 
I was unconscious of my existence—and 
when again my scattered reason came back 
to me, Rosalie was the ministering spirit 
who hovered around my pillow. For many 
weary days and nights my lips refused ut- 
terance to the words my heart dictated, and 
when I closed mine eye-lids at night,I fain 
believed they would open in eternity. It 
was then the horrors of infidelity fell upon 
my soul as burning fire. Not that I yet for- 
sook the creed I had so long cherished— 
oh no! When I supposed myself upon the 
nearest verge of eternity, I thought of my 
sister’s ruin; of the darkness that fell upon 
her early destiny—of the mysteries of holy 
writ—of the time past, and of the time to 
come! I imaged up my own mad career, 
ebequered as it was with crime and virtue, 
glimpses of joy and hours of happiness; and 
whilst I cast a glance along the dim pages 
of futurity, I feared to say whether, had I 
my choice, I would prefer life to death. 
Friends had betrayed me; those in whom I 


built their shrines, proved knaves and vil- 
lains; when I would be honourable myself, 
I could not, for the dishonesty of my race 
forbid it. Falsehood, deceit, treachery, and 
hardness of heart, were the characteristics 
of mankind. Why should I wish to live? 
Why should I wish again to go through the 
monotonous routine of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping? I did not. But of the future—I 
called all my faculties together, thought of 
meek and lowly Jesus, and his sublime code 
of morals; of the impostor, as he is termed, 
Mahomet, and the fidelity with which his 
disciples cling to his faith; of the simple 
creed of the aborigines—and I could gather 
nothing decisive, nothing certain, from the 
mystified problems of religion. I shook away 
these thoughts in despair, and turned my 
eyes upon Rosalie. There she sat before 
me, in all her virgin innocence and beauty. 
Her coal black hair was simply parted on 
her forehead, and fell in clustering ringlets 
over her shoulders. There were none of 
the ornaments of earthly vanity about her, 
all was simplicity; her attire was an em- 
blem of the spotless purity of her mind. 
What, thought I, would I not give to beso 
perfect? What, of earthly wealth, would I 
not yield for the perfect hope in heaven 
which she entertained? At this moment she 
caught my eye, as it was bent upon her. She 
rose in an instant, and fled to my couch 
with earnest inquiries—I took her hand, and 
exclaimed in a low voice, *‘ Thou almost 
persuadest me tobe a Christian.” A heaven- 
ly light irradiated her countenance. She 
sat by my bed side, and spoke for hours. 
Eloquence was in her words, mingled with 
love and truth. The mists gradually melted 
from my mind, and when she had finished 
I gently closed my eyes, and fell into a soft 
slumber. A vision passed through my mind. 
The gates of heaven were open before me. 
I saw Michael, Gabriel, and a host of arch- 
angels, and with them I beheld the spirit of 
my lust sister. I cannot syllable the scenes 
of that beautiful vision. When I awoke, 
Rosalie was yet by my bedside. She bent 
down and gazed into my features. I took 
her hand, and pressed it to my lips. 
Gradually thereafter I recovered. The 
bloom is but now coming back to my cheek, 
and my desire to live grows stronger as the 
strength of my body increases. Oh, woman! 
thou art indeed man’s hope, and his help- 
mate. But for thee, I should have gone 
down to the tomb benighbted and profligate. 
But I live, and there yet is time for the re- 


demption of my past errors. Leo. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A MISANTHROPE’S REFLECTIONS ON TIME. 


Oh, Time! what a curse and blessing 
art thou! How long, oh! how long, ere 
thou wilt sink into the fathomless and 
motionless ocean of eternity? Thou art rol- 
ling on, thou tide of time, with no unkindly 
planet to restrain thine onward course, and 
thou shalt soon become mingled with the 
dark and sluggish waters of eternity. So 
vast are they, that thou shalt pass unto them, 
and they shall “sleep without a surge.” 

Thou sheddest healing from thy waves: 
they sweep away the dun clouds of sorrow, 
hatred, and despair, which are ever concen- 
trating around the doomed and devoted 
heart of man, and unfold to his enraptured 
and welcoming view, the shores of thy pa- 
rent sea. Child and cotemporary of thy 


had fondly dreamed virtue and honesty had 


eternity yet hath “a local habitation anda 
name.”’—Then hasten on, thou blessed one! 
thou, who bindest up the wounded spirit, 
and drawest the rankling arrow of earthly 
wo from out the human heart. Hasten on, 
and bring me to tlie sweet, the quiet, the 
wished for oblivion of the breathless tomb. 
There, at least, is rest; certain, dreamless, 
and enduring rest from all “‘ wretched in- 
terchange of wrong for wrong,” which man 
so liberally bestows upon his fellow-man. 
There, the angry forget their rage—the en- 
vious, their spleen—the unhappy, their 
woes—the happy, (alas! how few) their 
joys—the miser, his avarice—the lover, his 
madness and his devotion—and the bigot, 
his wild and superstitious zeal. There all 
is still! “ A stunning stillness” pervadeth 
all around. We know not why, but we feel, 
deeply and intensely, that “ sense, memory, 
feeling,” all “‘ are extinct” with them; and 
we know, that with us, nothing is left but 
hope. She attends us to the resting place 
of the departed dead, and sheds a halo of 
unfading glory around their pale, pulseless, 
and marble brows. Who, that has looked 
upon the silent dead, has not felt a deep 
and ardent wish to become a sharer of their 
enviable and quiet sleep? Who, that in the 
* noon of night” has cast his eye upwards 
through the gloom, until its vision com- 
passed the burning and glorious stars, has 
not believed that those we love on earth 
take up their future dwelling there—and 
felt a strange and undefinable longing for 
the imagined rest and happiness of those 
blissful spheres. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20. 
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Saturpay, Fesruary 20, 1830. 


SUNDAY MAILS. 

The District Court Room, and every ave- 
nue leading to it, was thronged to excess 
on Monday evening last, long before the 
advertised hour of meeting; and hundreds 
must have gone awey unable to see or hear 
the proceedings. At 7 o’clock several gen- 
tlemen were named in succession as chair- 
men, but not being present, Mr. A. C. 
Tuomas was called to preside, and JouHn 
Mortimerand Francis W.HInvemMan, 
appointed secretaries. 


A gentleman, whose name we could not 
hear, addressed the meeting at some length, 
and was followed by Mr. Mortimer, who, 
in a forcible address, argued that the mea- 
sure of stopping the mail was one of a se- 
ries, forming a plan, not as some thought, to 
connect church and state—the fanatics and 
religious hypocrites, he said, were aiming 
to subjugate and rule both state and people. 
The present question, he thought, was but 
an integral part of a great plan which had 
been openly avowed by a certain priest of 
this city, was in progress. It was at present 
but a small cloud in the moral hemisphere, 
no larger than a man’s hand—yet unless it 
was speedily dispersed, it would swell and 
expand until the whole atmosphere was 
tainted with its pestilential vapours. He 
called upon the meeting to resist the unholy 
alliance of the self-styled pious, and assert 
their mental as well as their political free-, 
dom. He concluded by moving a resolu- 
tion, which he afterwards withdrew to give 


by the meeting, and which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to publish. The 
meeting was further addressed by the chair- 
man, Messrs. Schofield, Brown, Plummer, 
Dr. Haydock, and others; but the immense- 
ly crowded state of the room prevented our 
taking notes of the proceedings. The meet- 
ing broke up about nine o’clock. 

We are decidedly liberal with reference 
to the Sunday mail question—but from the 
hasty sketch given above, of the late meet- 
ing, it must be evident that it was not pro- 
perly organized and arranged. The chair- 
man isa young gentleman of the most re- 
spectable character and talents, but he isa 
Universalist clergyman, a sect whose tenets 
are known to be in deadly hostility to those 
of the individuals most anxious for stopping 
the mails on the Sabbath. Mr. Thomas 
should have left the chair to another. Sec- 
tarian feeling should have nothing to do 
with this question. It is one that ought to be 
settled on the broad principles of rights and 
independence, and if we permit Universal- 
ists, or clergymen of any other denomina- 
tion, to sit as chairman at public meetings, 
called for the expression of public opinion 
on an occasion of this kind, we shall soon 
render this question one of a sectarian cha- 
racter altogether, and fritter away the reli- 
gious tolerance we are so anxious to defend. 
It was an inadvertent step in Mr. Thomas 
to have accepted the call of the meeting to 
the chair. Had we been present at an ear- 
lier hour we should have opposed@ it, con- 
vinced that three-fourths of the meeting 
were not aware of the ministerial character 
of that gentleman. Suppose, fora moment, 
Robert Owen or Miss Wright had been suf- 
ficiently imprudent to attend this meeting. 
Suppose one of them had been fool-hardy 
enough to take the chair, even at the call 
of the meeting. What a fine field for the 
speculations of the enemies of free mails, 
would this circumstance have afforded. On 
the same principle, therefore, it was a false 
step on the part of Mr. Thomas, to attend 
this meeting for the purpose of becoming 
conspicuous. We trust he will excuse us for 
our candour, but when the immunities of the 
entire public are at stake, they should not 
be trifled with, even to spare the feelings 
of an individual, however respectable. 


THE INDIANS. 

The newspapers have teemed with dis- 
cussions of late, concerning the rights and 
immunities of the Indians. Much inkhorn 
humanity has been spilled, and many tirades 
of censure uttered against those who would 
fain push the aborigines one step further 
into the wilderness. Circumstanced as this 
country is, it is a difficult matter to decide 
which is the proper course to he pursued, 
in reference to our red brethren. In the 
first place, they are the natural heirs of the 
soil—have, from time immemorial, been the 
undisputed monarchs of the forest. Our fore- 
fathers came to these shores to escape the rod 
of tyranny, and enjoy religious tolerance. 
They found them already in the possession 
of a savage, but a high-minded, honourable, 
and untutored race. In the humility of their 
hearts they made overtures, were permitted 
to build up tenements to shelter their chil- 
dren, and till the ground for general suste- 
nance. The exiles grew in strength, in 
riches, and in pride. Superior in the arts 


great original art thou; for the ocean of 
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they gradually encroached upon their neigh- 
bour’s lands; others, hearing of their suc- 
cess in a far country, forsook that of their 
nativity for this new Eldorado. The num- 
ber of emigrants multiplied rapidly; and, 
in less than acentury, exceeded that of the 
savage natives. Force and fire arms were 
now resorted to, and the poor Indian was 
driven, mile after mile, into the remotest wil- 
derness. Year after year have they perish- 
ed, until their nation has dwindled into a 
small people; and yet, further oppression is 
contemplated—and by those who consider 
themselves the magnates of the land, both 
in reference to mind and humanity. It is 
hard for us to reconcile a policy so cruel 
with the ways of philanthropy. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 

We take the following passage from a 
biographical sketch of Jonn 
which has just appeared in one of the New 
York papers :— 

“Mr. Randolph’s attachment to a mo- 
narchical form of government has also been 
urged against him. During a daily inter- 
course of several weeks, we never detected 
this predilection, although the conversation 
turned on subjects which naturally would 
have elicited such an expression of his sen- 
timents, did they exist, for he was in all his 
communications open in the extreme; and 
whenever the relative merits of a monarchi- 
cal, or republican government were dis- 
cussed, he openly and unequivocally de- 
clared his preference to republican institu- 
tions. He had, during his late visit to the 
United Kingdom, travelled through Ireland, 
then in an extremely disturbed state. In 
reply to a remark of the writer, respecting 
that unhappy appendage to the British do- 
minions, he said, ‘Sir, Ireland isa melan- 
choly proof of the effects of monarchy, and 
its attendant evils. In America, such a 
state of moral and civil degradation could 
not exist. I cannot conceive it possible for 
the human species to fall lower in the scale 
of degradation than Ireland exhibits them.’ 
* May not the intolerance of the national 
character have some part in this state of 
things?’ was the rejoinder of the writer.— 
‘No, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ the government, 
constituted as it is, is the sole cause. In 
America we have no slaves, but such as the 
institutions we escaped from has bequeath- 
ed us as a curse: there every man works for 
himself, not for an overpampered aristocra- 
cy—and the consequence is,every man may 
become independent by patience and indus- 
try.” Thisnaturally led to a review of that 
anomaly in the constitution of American 
government, the first act of which declared, 
‘all men free and independent.’ This prov- 
ed rather a sore subject to the great Virgi- 
nian proprietor, ‘ Look,’ said he to an En- 
glishman, who ventured to remark on the 
slave-holding states, ‘at your West India 
possessions, manumit the thousands of 
slaves there before you attack us for similar 
injustice. Our participation in this repro- 
bated violation of the rights of man, has 
been the act of Great Britain; she left us 
the curse, which it will take ages to disin- 
cumber ourselves from,’ and then returning 
to the state of Ireland, he said—‘ our slaves, 
degraded as they may be, are far preferable 
in their situation to the poor of that unhappy 
country.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Lucretia Maria Davidson.—Abouttwelve 


months since, a volume appeared in New 
York, entitled, ‘‘ Amir Khan, and other 
Poems,” being the posthumous writings of 
a prodigy of genius, Miss Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, a young lady who died at Platts- 
burg in the sixteenth year of herage. At 
the early age of five years, she is said tohave 
manifested an unwonted love of retirement 


time of her decease, all the energies of her 
existence seem to have been concentrated 
in a thirst for knowledge. Had she lived, 
there is no doubt but Miss Davidson would 
have been at once an ornament to her sex 
and age. The London Quarterly Review 
has devoted several pages of a late number 
to a notice of this female’s history and writ- 
ings, of which the following extract is a 
specimen. 


‘Of the literary character of her writ- 
ings,” says the editor, “ it does not, perhaps, 
become me largely to speak; yet I must 
hazard the remark, that her defects will be 
perceived to be those of youth and inexpe- 
rience, while in invention, and in that mys- 
terious power of exciting deep interest, of 
enchaining the attention and keeping it 
alive to the end of the story; in that adap- 
tation of the measure to the sentiment, and 
in the sudden change of measure to suit a 
sudden change of sentiment—a wild and 
romantic description—and in the congruit 
of the accompaniment to her characters, all 
conceived with great purity and delicacy— 
she will be allowed to have discovered un- 
common maturity of mind, and her friends 
to have been warranted in forming very 
high expectations of her future distinction. 

** This may seem high praise; yet in these 
‘immature buds, and blossoms shaken from 
the tree, and green fruit,’ there was as fair 
promise of future excellence as ever genius 
put forth. But it is not from the intrinsic 
value of these poor remains that the interest 
arises with which this little volume cannot 
but be perused. We have entered into no 
account of the longer poems which it con- 
tains, nor selected from the smaller pieces 
any except a few of those which are trans- 
cripts of the authoress’ individual feelings; 
for youthful poetry must always be imita- 
tive, and that which is least faulty is far 
from being the most hopeful. Indeed, 
wherever imitative talent exists in the high- 
est degree, creative genius has rarely, if 
ever, been found to co-exist. In these poems 
there is enough of originality, enough of 
aspiration, enough of conscious energy, 
enough of growing power, to warrant any 
expectations, however sanguine, which the 
patron, and the friends, and the parents of 
the deceased could have formed; nor can 
way person rise from the rs of such a 
volume without feeling the vanity of hu- 
man hopes. But those hopes are not vain 
which look beyond this world for their ful- 
filment. Knowing, as we know, that not a 
particle of matter can be destroved, how 
surely, then, may we conclude that this 
which is demonstrated in material exist- 
ences is true of spiritual things: that love, 
and generous feelings, and noble thoughts, 
and holy desires, are not put off when we 
put off mortality: but that, inheriting in our 
immortal nature, they partake its immor- 
tality, and constitute in their fruition a part 
of that happiness which our almighty and 
all merciful Father has appointed for all his 
creatures who do not wilfully renounce 
their birthright! Thisis a consolation which 
reason suggests, which philosophy approves, 
which scripture warrants, and on which the 
understanding and the heart may rest.” 


Ackerman’s Juvenile Forget-Me-Not.—We 
recommend this work heartily and cheer- 
fully to the public. We cannot conceive 
of any thing better adapted to enlighten the 
minds and amend the hearts of the juvenile 
portion of the community, than articles of 
a character such as this volume contains. 
There is a beautiful vein of morality per- 
vading several of the stories, which cannot 
fail to win upon the youthful heart, and to 
interest youthful sympathies. The story of 
the “Snake in the Grass,” by James Mont- 
gomery, is one of that delightful author’s 
happiest performances. ‘The Fisherman’s 
Family” is another effort finely written, and 
well managed throughout. Mrs. Hofland 


and study, and from that period up to the 


has several excellent contributions, and the 


names of some of the most distinguished and 
instructive writers are to be found in the 
list of contributors. The engravings, though 
not so masterly as the embellishments of the 
larger Forget-Me-Not, are in admirable 
keeping with the subject matter. This de- 
lightful little work may be obtained at most 
of the booksellers throughout the Union. 


The Southern Times is the title of a new 
semi-weekly sheet attempted at Columbia, 
S.C. It is neatly got up, and appears to 
be conducted with discrimination. 


A subscriber is anxious to obtain the first, 
second, and third volumes of this publica- 
tion, for which he will give a good price. 
Can any one of our readers furnish them! 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


In Detroit a married woman has been arrested on 


charges of cruelties perpetrated on her sister, a child | 


aged 7 years. 

The manufacturers of bar iron in Morris, Sussex, 
and Bergen counties, N. J., have formed a society 
for the benefit of members of their own trade. 

In the heart of an ox, slaughtered in Indiana, last 
week, a large knitting needle was found encased. 

The New York Court of Common Pleas opened 
yesterday. There are but thirty nine cases on the 
Calender. 

The Trustees of the late Bank of the United 
States have notified the stock-holders to attend a 
meeting to be held at the Banking house of S. Gi- 
rard, Esq. in Philadelphia, on Monday, the first of 
March next. 

Suipwreck.—The sloop Mary, Capt. Brown, of 
this port, bound to St. Johns, E. F. with a full car- 
go of Merchandise, was totally lost on the 26th ult. 
on the St. Johns bar. We understand that the vessel 
and cargo were partially insured. Passengers and 
crew saved.— Savannah Republican. 

Ina recent notice of Denmark, it is stated, that at 
Copenhagen translations from English books are in 
every stall. Scott seems to bear the palm of cele- 
brity, and Cooper (whose sea scenery and sea scenes 
have all the recommendation of truth and vigour) 
has greatly approved himself to the minds of this 
maritime people. 

A meeting of the citizens of the town of Wheel- 
ing, Va. was held on the 4th inst. which appointed a 
committee to memorialize the Bank of the United 
States, soliciting the establishment of a Branch of 
that Bank at Wheeling. ‘The same meeting also ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire into the practicability 
of organizing a Company to build a bridge across 
the Ohio river at that place.— Wheel. Gaz. 

The distance from Augusta to Savannah, by the 
course of Savannah river, is ascertained by the su- 
perintendent of roads and rivers in this division of 
the State, to be two hundred and thirty-one miles. 

The Secretary of War estimates the expense of 
completing the survey of the route of the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico Canal at 10,000 dollars. 

Suockine AccipENT.—An occurrence of the most 
distressing kind took place, on Friday last, at the 
Dowlas Iron Works, a‘‘joining this city. By some 
accident unknown, E. Parry, the engineer, was 
caught in the wheels connected with the shaft of the 
fly or balance wheel, and before his situation was 
discovered, his body was ground to pieces! leaving 

nothing whole but his heart, a hand and a foot, to 
show that a human body had suffered!—Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 

‘The Commissioner of Public Buildings reports, 
that in 1829 there was expended upon the Capitol 
es and enclosures, - - $36,512 75 

resident’s House do. 22,510 88 

The bmi of Athens, Georgia, it appears, 
has commenced the — term with the most flat- 
tering prospects. ‘There are upwards of 120 stu- 
dents, and it is believed the number will increase to 
140. The present number exceeds any former num- 
ber ever at College, at any one time, The town too, 
it is added, is constantly increasing in population, 
and filling up with persons of the first respectability. 

The Salem (Mass. ) Gazette says, it is an undoubt- 
ed fact, that there is less absolute poverty in that 
town than in any other in the Union, of equal size. 

Lyncunune, Va. Feb. 8.—The eccentric and fa- 
mous Mrs. ANNE Roya. was in Staunton, Va. on 
Friday last. She may be expected here by every ar- 
rival of the Charlottesville stage.— Lynchburg Re- 
porter. 

Movine Day.—There are nearly one hundred te- 
nements advertised in the Albany Daily Advertiser, 
to be let on the 1st of May next. 

Mr. Daniel Stansbury, a gentleman well known in 
this city for respectability, skill, and talents, offers 
to the public, proposals for working the copper mines 
at Bellville, New Jersey. Mr. S. has been engaged 
for a considerable time, in obtainining ore: he feels 
confident that a safe and profitable investment may 
be made by capitalists who are disposed to engage, 
and will be happy to satisfy any gentleman of the va- 


lue and importance of the works.—,Vew Fork Dail 
Advertiser. 


A Waarytine To DrunKarps.—A few days since, 
a man, about ‘‘half seas over,” slipped into an apo~ 
thecary’s shop in this town, and in going out, instead 
of opening the door, run his head through a square 
of glass in the door, and in this awkward situation he 
was obliged to remain until assistance came, and he _ 
was released—in a few moments more, we under- 
stand, he would have been choaked to death. — Dover 
Gazette. 

DerinitI0N oF 4 Dentist.—The following is the 
only epigram furnished by the whole of the Annu- 
als for 1830. It appears in ‘“* The Gem,” and is a 
translation from the French:— 

‘s A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has left without; 
And finds provision for his 
By pulling other people’s out.” 

One of Sheridan’s puns was lately admirably ap- 
plied by a canal contractor of this state. A friend 
conversing with him about his affairs, remarked, 
that having now so large a contract, he supposed 
every thing went on like clock work. Yes, replied 
the ‘‘ big ditch” maker, tick, tick. 

Distressine Casuatty.—Mr. Isaac Sockman, 
who has been labouring under a — derangement 
for several days, on Monday night last, in one of his 
fits of delirium, left his bed about 2 o’clock, and 
wandered a short distance from the house, where he 
was found a corpse on Tuesday morning, having 
frozen to death.— Zanesville Repub. 

Firz.—We regret to learn that the Paper Mill 
of Joseph A. Green & Co. near Lancaster, Ohio, 
was entirely consumed by fire, together with a 
quantity of rags, on Monday last. ‘The fire origi- 
nated from a stove pipe. —Jbid. 


Rapipity oF Frieat.—An e can fly in one 
minute 6,013 English feet. A hawk belonging to 
Henry the II. King of France, flew away from Fon- 
tainbleau, and was caught twenty-four hours after 
at the Island of Malta. In that time, therefore, this 
bird had travelled 1000 English miles; which makes 
about forty-two miles per hour, or 3690 feet per 
minute. 

Unpropitious as the times are for the admirers of 
wedlock, paying their devotions at the altar of Hy- 
men, there were, on Sunday se’ennight, no fewer 
than 20 couples proclaimed in the parish church of 
Dunfermline.-—Scotch pa 

A day or two since, a clergyman of a neighbour- 
ing parish on 2 = visitation, asking the wife of 
a parishioner whether her husband was a communi- 
cant, was promptly answered—‘‘No, Sir, he is a 
collier!” —Dumfries Courier. 

Miss Paton has netted seven hundred pounds b 
her Edinburgh engagement for ten nights, which 
concluded in December last. She has since pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, where she performed to over- 
flowing houses. 7 

The Earl of Harrington, whose death has recent- 
ly been announced in England, was Aid de Camp 
to Gen. Burgoyne, in the disastrous campaign of 
that General which was terminated at Sarat 
The Earl, then Lord Petersham, was the bearer of 
Burgoyne’s despatches to England—embarking from 
New York. 


Countenreir Notes.—The Lancaster Journal 
says—‘* Two $10 notes, purporting to be issued by 
Stephen Girard, payable to J. Tarr, dated Jan. 12, 
1828, were passed in this city on Friday, which, 
upon examination, prove to be counterfeit, They 
are not very well executed, and may be easily de- 
tected by any one having skill in such matters, 

The Young Lady’s Book, a brilliant publication 
recently issued in England, a few copies of which 
have found their way to this country, is to be reprint- 
ed in Boston, in season for the Annual for 1831. 

The case of Wills’ legacy, devising upwards of 
$100,000 to the city, for the establishment of a Hos- 


-pital for the lame and blind, is expected to be de- 


termined at the March term of the Supreme Court. 

On examination it proved that the recent flood in 
the cellars in Sixth street, was caused by the break- 
ing of a considerable piece of iron out of the main 
pipe. It is probable that the fracture was caused by 
transporting the pipes in laying them. 

The legislature of Massachusetts has chosen the 
Rev. Dr. Channing to deliver the election sermon 
in May next. 

Several fires have occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Pottsville during the past week. 

A correspondent of the American Farmer recom- 
mends the culture of the cork tree in this country. 
It flourishes on the mountains of Spain where snow 
lies the greater part of the year. It is valuable, and 
**eminently ornamental.” 

Mr. Clay arrived at New Orleans from Louisville, 
on the 24th ult. 

On Friday afternoon, a barber’s shop, and the roof 
of an adjoining house, were burned, in Washington. 

In press, at Boston, the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the American Revolution, edited by Rey. 
Jared Sparks, in 10 or 12 vols. 8vo. 

We learn from the Montpelier coer Watch- 
man, that on the Ist. inst. Mr. William Oakford, 
and his wife, were found dead in their bed, at North- 
field. It appeared that the night being very cold, a 
pot of coals were placed in their bed room, which 
was without a fire place, and which must have caused 
suffocation. Mr. Oakford was a native of England, 
and was foreman in the woollen faetory at that place: 
he was 38 years of age, and his wife $6. They ap- 
peared to have died without a struggle. 


Bank or Firoripa.—The whole stock ($600,000) 


of this institution, with the exception of that resery~ 
ed by law for a Seminary of learning, was taken up, 
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on Friday, 22nd ult. at Tallahassee, and the books 
closed. - ‘It was subscribed for principally hy capi- 
talisis; in large amounts, the highest subscription 
being upwards of $200,000. 

A correspondent of the Evening Journal calls for 
a division of the State of New York, as indispensa- 
ble to the interests of the city. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that the plan 
of the Bible Association of Friends in America, is 
taking effect in various parts of the country. At 
Burlington, N. J. an auxiliary society has been 
formed and is in operation; and we learn that, in se- 
veral other places, preparative measures of a similar 
nature have been adopted.—The Friend. 

The Washington Spectator observes of an editor 
who abused Mr. Webster in pretty severe terms, 
‘¢ Now, any man who conducts a public journal that 
will use such lan e respecting a public statesman 
of Mr. Webster’s acknowledged character, ought to 
be taken to the verge of this world, and kicked off.” 

Nositiry.—In the Quebec Mercury, 
it is suggested to the British government to esta- 
blish a hereditary nobility in Lower Canada, with 
entails, &c. the number of the Barons to be one 
handred and sixty, who are to meet in convention, 
and elect from among themselves thirty to sit for 
life in the legislative council of the province. 

A Hatr Pay Orricer.— A fellow recently arrived 
in Augusta, Georgia, and ‘‘ cut a swell” in the as- 
sumed character of a British half pay officer, a cha- 
racter, by the way, which he appeared to support, 
as he got in debt to the amount of four dollars, paid 
two, and ran away. 

The legislature of New York re-elected Abraham 
Keyser treasurer of that state, on Friday. 

_ Among the ancient Roman Matrons and Virgins, 
the use of wine was unknown, and the woman was 
taxed with immodesty whose breath smelled of the 
grape!—Pliny says that Cato was of opinion that the 
eustom of kissing first began between kinsmen and 
kinswomen, that they might know whether their 
wives, daughters, or nieces had tasted wine. 

OTTSVILLE, (Schuylkill Cy.) Feb. 13. 

_ Evrrects or Oprosition.—The mail stage line, on 
Thursday last, left Philadelphia at four o’clock in 
the morning, and arrived in this borough at half past 
four in the afternoon; and the new line left Phila- 
delphia at five o’clock, and arrived at the same time 
one performing the trip of 88 miles in eleven 
hours and a half, and the other in twelve and a half 
hours. 

REMARKABLE Ec oF THE Sun.—It appears 
by the American Almanac, that, on the 12th of Feb. 
1831, one year from this day, there will be an 
Eclipse of the Sun, which will be very large, 
throughout the U. States, and actually annular, in 
one third of them,—Pal. 

We are happy to learn, that the prize of $50, of- 
fered by the New York Medical Society, for the best 
essay on Iodine, its wen and Medical uses, has 
been awarded to Samuel J. Hobson, M, D. of this 
city. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRIEF. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
O call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone! 
_ The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track, 

I care not now to chase its flight, 
O call my brother back! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree; 

Our vine is dropping with its load— 
O call him back to me? 


He would not hear my voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee; 

The face that once like spring time sril’d, 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 

The rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 

Go, thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left his bird and flowers? 
And must I call in vain? 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again? ; 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er? 
Oh! while my brother with me play’d, 

Would I had loved him more! 


VOLTAIRE. 

Voltaire was irascible and jealous to a great 
degree; an instance of which is related in an 
accidental interview with Piron. Piron was a 
rival wit, who took a strange delight in tor- 
menting him, and whom he, consequently, sin- 
cerely hated. Voltaire never missed an oppor- 


but few advantages to boast. One morning 
Voltaire called at the mansion of the celebrated 
Madame de Pompadour, and was awaiting her 
coming in the saloon. He had comfortably 


find that I’m in Boston. 


established himself on a fauteuil, anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of the lady; for, though Vol- 


_taire was a philosopher, he was, nevertheless, 
a keen-scented courtier, and seldom neglected 


an opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
powers that were. The door opened, and Vol- 
taire, arrayed in his best smiles, sprang forward 
to pay his homage to the arbitress of patronage, 
when, who should meet him, smirking, as it 
were, in mockery of the poet, but the hated 
Piron! There was no retreating; Voltaire, 
therefore, resolving to play the hero, drew him- 
self up with an air of hauteur, and, bowing 
slightly to Piron, retired to the fauteuil from 
which he had risen. Piron acknowledged the 
salutation with an equally indifferent move- 
ment, and placed himself on a fauteuil exactly 
opposite Voltaire. After some few moments 


' passed in silence, the author of the Henriade 


took from his pocket a black silk cap, which he 
usually wore when at home, or in the presence 
of any one with whom he thought he could take 
such liberties,and putting it on his head, observed 
ina dry tone,and with great indifference of man- 
ner, “Je vous demande pardon, monsieur: mais 
mon medecin m’ordonno de——,” “ Point de 
ceremonie, monsieur,” interrupted Piron “d’au- 
tant plus que mon medecin m’rodonne la meme 
chose.” So saying, he very coolly put on his hat. 
Voltaire started at this unequivocal demonstra- 
tion of contempt; but as he had provoked it, he 
was obliged to put up with the affront. He was 
therefore compelled to limit his indignation to 
the expression of his countenance, which was 
any thing but amiable or conciliating, and occu- 
pied himself exclusively with his own reflections. 
Piron took no notice of him, and the situation of 
the two poets became every moment more em- 
barrassing. Madame de Pompadour did not ar- 
rive, and Voltaire was evidently out of humour. 
Heagain applied to his pocket,and drawing from 
it a biscuit, he began to eat it, offering as an 
apology that his health was delicate. “ Par- 
don, monsieur, mais mon medecin m’a com- 
mande de manger.” ‘Point de ceremonie, mon- 
sieur,” repeated the imperturbable Piron, with 
an obsequious bow; and drawing from his pocket 
a small bottle or flask, with which he was usu- 
ally provided, he uncorked it, and swallowed 
the contents at a draught, at the same time 
testifying his approval by smacking his lips with 
a violence perfectly petrifying. ‘This was too 
much. The irascibility of the philosopher pre- 
vailed; and starting up, with indignation in his 
countenance, and darting a fierce look at Piron, 
he exclaimed, “Est-ce que, monsieur, se moque 
de moi?” ‘“Excusez, monsieur,” mildly retort- 
ed Piron, enjoying the rage and confusion of 
his rival: “ mais ma sante est si faible, que mon 
medecin m’a commande de boire.” Fortunately, 
at this moment Madame de Pompadour entered, 
in time to prevent the progress of hostilities; and 
if it was beyond her power to promote a good 
understanding between the poets, she at least 
contrived to engage their attention on subjects 
more worthy of their talents.—Landscape An- 
nual, 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


JONATHAN’S VISIT. TO THE GENERAL 
COURT. 


I guess you wont be a little stuck up when 
I went up tothe 
State House to see what was going on there; 
but I thought I’d get off my apple sauce on my 
way—and seeing a sign of old clothes bartered, 


| 1 stepped in and made a trade, and got a whole 


suit of superiine black broadcloth from top to 
toe, for a firkin of apple sauce (which didn’t 
cost me much [ guess athome.) Accordingly 
1 rigged myself up in the new suit, and you’d 
hardly known me. I did’nt like the set of the 


{shoulders, they were so dreadful puckery; 


but the man said that all was right. I guess 
he’ll find the apple sauce full as puckery when 
he gets down into it—but that’s between our- 
selves, When I got up to the State House I 
found them at work on the rail road—busy 
enough I can tell you—they got a part of it 
made already. I found most all the folks kept 
their hats on except the man who was talking 


tunity of lashing his rival in the keen encoun- | out loud and the man he was talking to—all the 


ter of wit; and Piron, equally liberal, left him | 


rest seemed to be busy about their own con- 
sarns. As I didn’t see any body to talk to, I 
kept my hat on and took a seat, and look’d 
round to see what was going on. Lhadn’t been 
comfortably there long before I saw a slick- 
headed, sharp-eyed little man, who seemed to. 


have the principal management of the folks, 
looking at me pretty sharp. Are you a mem- 
ber? says he—sartin says I—how long have you 
taken your seat? says he. About ten minutes, 
saysI. Are you qualified? says he. 1! guess 
not, says I. And then heleftme. But he soon 
returned and said it was proper for me to be 
qualified before I took a seat, and I must go 
before the Governor! By Jing! I never felt so 
before in all my born days, As good luck would 
have it he was beckoned to come to a man at 
the desk, and as soon as his back was turned I 
give him the slip. Just as I was going off, the 
gentleman who bought my turkies took hold of 
my arm, and I was afraid at first that he was 
going to carry me to the Governor. How long 
have you been in the house? says he. Says I, I 
hav’nt been here Jong. ‘Then says he inavery 
pleasant way, a few of your brother members 
are to take pot-luck with me to-day, and 1! 
should be happy to have you join them. Says 
I, yes, and thank ye too. How long before 
you’ll want me, saysI, At 3 o’clock, says he, 
and gave me a piece of paste-board with his 
name on it—and the name of the street, and 
the number of his house, and said that would 
show me the way. After strolling round and 
seeing a great many things about the State 
House, I went into the street they call Bacon 
street, and my stars! what swarms of women 
folks 1 saw all drest up as if they were going to 
meeting. You can tell cousin Polly Sandburn, 
who you know is no pink stern, that she needn’t 
take on so about not being genteel in her shapes 
—for the genteelest ladies here beat her as to 
size all hollow. I don’t believe one of ’em 
could get into our fore door—and as for their 
arms—I shouldn’t want better measure for a 
bushel of meal than one of their sleeves could 
hold. I took out the piece of pasteboard and 
began to inquire my way and got along com- 
pletely, and found the number the first time— 
but the door was locked, and there was no 
knocker, and I thumpt with my whip handle, 
but nobody come. And says I to a man going 
by, don’t nobody live here, and says he yes, 
Well how do you get in? Why, says he, ring: 
and says I, ring what? And says he, the bell. 
And says I where’s the rope? and says he pull 
that little brass nob: and so I gave it a twitch 
and I’m sure a bell did ring; and who do you 
think opened the door with a white apron afore 
him? You couldn’t guess for a week—so Pll 
tell you. It was Stephen Furlong, who kept 
our district school last winter, for 5 dollars a 
month, and kept bachelor’s hall in aunt Jeru- 
sha’s tother end of the old house. We was con- 
siderably stuck up at first, both of us; and 
when he found that 1 was going to eat dinner 
with Mr. and the General Court, hethought 
it queer kind of doings—but says he I guess it 
will be as well for both of us not to know each 
other a bit mare than we can help. And says 
I with a wink, you’re half right, and in I went. 

Mr, ——- has about as nimble a tongue as you 
ever heard, and could say ten words to my one, 
and I had nothing to do in the way of making 
talk. 1 heard a ringing, and Stephen was busy 
opening the door and letting in the General 
Court, who all had their hats off, and looking 
pretty scrumpscious, you may depend. | didn’t 
see but I could stand alongside ’em without dis- 
paragement, except to my boots, which had 
just got a lick of bees-wax and tallow. All at 
once two doors flew away from each other right 
into the wall, and what did I see but one of 
the grandest thanksgiving dinners you ever laid 
your eyes on—and lights on the table, and sil- 
ver candlesticks and gold Jamps over head—the 
window shutters closei—I guess more than one 
of us started at first, but we soon found the 
way to our mouths—I made Stephen tend out 
to me pretty sharp, and he got my plate filled 
three or four times with soup, which beat all I 
ever tasted. There was considerable talk about 
stock and manufactories, and lierbilities and 
remidies; and a great loss on stock. I thought 
this a good chance for me to put in a word--- 
for I calculated I knew as much about raising 
stock and keeping over as any of ’em. Says |! 
to Mr. , there’s one thing I’ve always ob- 
served in my experience in stock---just as sure 
as you try to keep over more stock than you 
have fodder to carry them well into April, one 
half will die on your hands, to a sartinty—and 
there’s no remedy for it---l’ve tried it out and 
out, and there’s no law that can make a ton of 
hay keep over ten'cows, unless you have more 
carrots and potatoes than you can throw a stick 
at. This made some of the folks stare, who 
didn’t know much about stock--.and Steve give 
me a jog, as much as to say keep quiet. He 
thought I was getting into a quagmire, and 


soon after, giving me a wink, opened the door, 
and got me out of the room. 


WHO IS A GENTLEMAN? 


The answer to this question, among Ameri. 
cans, depends generally upon the condition, 
feelings and particular modes of thinking, of 
those who undertake to answer it; and, conse. 
quently, he, who is very much of a gentlemar 
in the estimation of one person, is no gentleman 
at all in the opinion of another. | 

A gentleman, in the estimation of mine host, 
is one who calls freely for all the good things ap. 
pertaining to the bar, the wine-cellar and the 
table; pays his bills punctually, without disput. 
ing the items or the prices; and speaks in flatter. 


ing terms of every thing about his landlord’s J 


premises, from the beds in the attic to Betty 
in the kitchen. 

With waiters and ostlers, a gentleman is one 
who is flush of his cash; who, after having paid 
their master as much as their services are worth, 
pays them four times their value into the bar. 
gain. 
real gemman; he gib me half a dollar for brush 


his boots, tree quarter dollar for hold his hoss, | 


and whole dollar for callin’ him a gemman. 
And he be first rate gemman—no mistake.” 

A gentleman, with Dolly, the chambermaid, 
is one who says a soft thing to her, praises her 
good looks, compares her cheeks to the damask 
rose, her lips to red cherries, her eyes to the 
planet Venus, and her waist to an hour-glass; 
and who, to prove the sincerity of his soft no- 
things, gives her occasionally a sly kiss, a gen- 
ue squeeze of the hand, and a bright silver dol. 
ar. 

A dandy’s estimate of a gentleman is based 
on a foundation peculiarly his own. He is not 
a creature who has any thing to do with money, 
sense, feeling, flesh or blood. He is wholly a 
factitious animal, made up by the tailor, the 
seamstress, the cordwainer, the hatter, and the 
corset manufacturer, He, is to be sure, a crea- 
ture that walks, talks, and eats; but he doesall 
these from no ordinary motive. He walks 
merely to show his gentlemanly figure; he talks 
only because he never thinks; and he eats for 
the same reason that his tailor uses padding, 
viz, to fill out his proportions, 

With a duellist, he is no gentleman, who re- 
fuses to fight a duel. He may enact as many 
villanous tricks as he pleases: he may seduce 
the weak, betray the confiding, cheat the hon- 
est, and murder the unresisting—all these do 
not detract one whit from his gentlemanly pre- 
tensions. But if he refuses to stand up and be 
shot at, he is nogentleman, flaving complied 
with this requisite, he is a gentleman every 
inch of him, adultery, treachery, and murder 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 

With “ good society” people, he only is a 
gentleman, whose ancestors were gentlemen 
before him: who can enumerate a long line 
of fore-fathers and fore-mothers; or who, ac- 
cording to the idea of Franklin, left off their 
red woollen sea shirts and linsey-woolsey pet- 
ticoats, at least one generation sooner than their 
plebeian neighbours. In short, in the opinion of 
“good society,” the term gentleman has nore. 
ference to what a man himself is, but to what 
his ancestors have been. 

With the gay Miss, who never breathes free- 
ly except in the atmosphere of folly and show, 
a gentleman is one who exerts himself to pro- 
mote her wishes; who gallants her to theatres, 
balls and sleigh-rides; who neglects his business 
to attend to her amusements; who spends his 
money to advance her pleasures; who, in a 
word, is pretty much, if not altogether, a lady’s 
man. 


But with the young lady’s maiden aunt, a 
staid gentlewoman of forty, the gentleman is 
still a different personage. He is the essence 
of respectful attention; and does not indicate 
by word, look, or action, that he suspects her 
of being older than she was once, or that he 
»refers the company of younger Misses. 


With old ladies of Revolutionary times, a 
gentleman is one, who wears a three-cornered 
beaver; has his hair tied behind, and powdered 
all over; and has his shirts ruffled at the wrist: 
who wears short small clothes, and a long 
waistcoat with pocket flaps; who wears ‘silver 
buckles that reach from side to side of his well 
blacked shoes; who walks with a gold headed 
cane; and who, in his manners, neglects no item 
of the ceremony of olden times. 

-- The pit-a-pat heart, of a susceptible girl of 
sixteen, tells her that a gentleman is a tall fel- 
low, with a fine military cap on his head; a blue 
coat turned up with red facings; a sword by 


Massa Dash,” says Cuffee, “he be one 
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‘s side; a neat pair of whiskers; a measured 
re a a“ How d’ye do, my charming Miss? 
You are the loveliest creature I ever beheld— 
upon my soul you are!” | 

Miss Phillis too--she hab her gemman. And 
he be a brack a man, trait as a lamp-post, wid 
wite teeth, rolly eye, shiny skin, flatty foot, 
plumpy lip, broady nose--a nigger who wear 
a red coat, be de colour what it will; who fiddle 
jike ’Pollo, dance like Frenchman, make two 
tree bow in a minute, and say, ‘*O loddy! Missy 
Phillis, your unpalatable beauty hab set my 
heart on fire. O glue pot!” ; 

Among fox hunters, a gentleman is a fellow 
who can leap a five barred gate, jump a twenty. 
foot ditch, thread the windings of a forest at 
full gallop, smell the track when the hounds 
are at fault, be the first at the death of Rey- 
nard, dip the brush in a bowl of punch, and 
drink the washings of a fox’s tail. 

With a country housewife, he is every bit of 
a gentleman, who praises her domestic accom- 
plishments; extols her cookery, admires the 
neatness of her house, and pats the heads of 
her children; who prefers molasses to sugar, 
in sweetening his coffee; eats sour bread with- 
out a wry face; despatches the worst articles 
on her table with the best relish; rises at the 
crowing of the cock; and washes his face at the 
pump, instead of disarranging her ewer and ba- 
sin, Which are kept for show. 

A sailor’s gentleman is a bit of atar. He is 
a man who can box the compass; knot, splice, 
hand, reef and steer; who can run aloft with 
the nimbleness of a cat; and keep his footing 
on a rope, as fearless as a spider on his web. 
Who recks little whether he sleeps in his ham- 
mock, on the round top, or at the bottom of 
the ocean; who fears neither storms, nor bil- 
lows, nor a hostile sail; who cares not a groat 
for money; whose hand is ever open at the cry 
of distress; who loves his wife next to his ship; 
cannot abide a fellow, who comes in at the cabin 
window; hates meanness, and despises a land 
lubber. 

In the opinion of some, no man is a gentle- 
man who is not rich; and his gentility is account- 
ed in exact proportion to the number, quality, 
and value of his houses, lands and stocks. 

in the estimation .of others, no man can be a 
gentleman who does not keep his carriage, live 
in splendour, and make a good deal of show, 

But it would be endless tou enumerate the 
different opinions, which goto make up a gen- 
tleman. And we may as well conclude, with, 
by saying, that with us he isa GENTLEMAN 
in large capitals, who subscribes for a paper 
and pays in advance. | 


CONSTANCY—A FABLE.—sy mrs. HALL. 


In the ancient times, when flowers, and trees, 
and fairies were on speaking terms, and all 
friendly together, one fine summer’s day, the 
sun shone out on a beautiful garden, where 
there were all sorts of flowers that you could 
mention, and a lovely but giddy fairy went 
sporting about from one to the other (although 
no one could see her, because of the sun light) 
as gay as the morning lark; then says the fairy 
to the rose—*‘ rose, if the sun was clouded, 
and the storm came on, would ye shelter and 
love me still?” ‘Do ye doubt me?” says the 
rose, and reddened up with anger. “ Lily,” 
says the fairy to another love, *if the sun was 
clouded and a storm come on, would ye shelter 
and love me still?” * Oh! do you think I could 
change?” says the lily, and she grew still paler 
with sorrow. “ Tulip,” said the fairy, “if the 
sun was clouded, and a storm came on, would 
ye shelter and love me still?” Upon my 
word,” said the tulip, making a very gentle- 
manlike bow, “ye’re the very first lady that ever 
doubted my constancy;” so the fairy sported 
on, joyful to think of her kind and blooming 
friends, She revelled away fora time, and then 
she thought on the pale blue violet, that was 
almost covered with its broad green leaves; 
and although it was an old comrade, she might 
have forgotten it, had it not been for the sweet 
scent that came up from the modest flower. 
“ Oh, violet!” said the fairy, ‘if the sun was 
clouded, and a storm came on, would ye shelter 
and love me still?’ And the violet made an- 
swer—*Ye have known me long, sweet fairy, 
and in the first spring time, when there were 
few other flowers, ye used to shield yourself 
from the cold blast under my leaves; now ye’ve 
almost forgotten me—but let it pass—try my 
truth, if ever you should meet misfortune— 
but I say nothing.” Well the fairy skitted at 
that, and clapped her silvery wings, and whisk- 
ed, singing off, on a sun beam; but she was 
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hardly gone, when a black cloud grew up out 
of the north, all in a minute, and the light was 
shrouded, and the rain fell in slashings like hail, 
and away flies the fairy to her friend the rose 
—* Now, rose,” says she, “the rain is come, 
so shelter and love me still.” ‘I can hardly 
shelter my own buds,” says the rose; “but the 
lily has a deep cup.”? Well, the poor little 
fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to 
the lily. * Lily,” says she, “the storm is come, 
so shelter and love me still.’ “I am sorry,” 
says the lily, “ but if lL were to open my cup, 
the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed 
would be spoilt—the tulip has long leaves.” 
Well, the fairy was down-hearted enough, but 
she went to the tulip, who she always thought 
a most sweet spoken gentleman. He certainly 
did not look as bright as he had done in the 
sun, but she waved her little wand, and said, 
“Tulip,” says she, ‘the rain and storm are 
come, and I am very weary, but you will shel- 
ter and love me still?” ‘ Begone,” says the 
tulip, **be off,” says he; ‘a pretty pickle 
should be in, if I let every wandering scamper 
come about me.” Well, by this time she was 
very tired, and her wings hung dripping at her 
back, wet indeed—but there was no help for 
it, and leaning on her pretty silver wand, she 
limped off to the violet; and the darling little 
flower, with its blue eye, that’s as clear as a 
kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word she 
spoke, but opened her broad green leaves, and 
took the wild wandering creature to her bosom, 
and dried her wings, and breathed the sweetest 
perfumes over her, and sheltered her until the 
storm was clean gone. ‘Then the humble vio- 
let spoke, and said——** Fairy queen, it is bad to 
flirt with many, for the love of one true heart 
is enough for earthly woman or fairy spirit; the 
old love is better than the gay compliments of 
a world of flowers, for it will last when the 
others pass.” <And the fairy knew that it was 
true for the blue violet; and she contented her- 
self ever after, and built her downy bower 
under the wide-spreading violet leaves, that 
sheltered her from the rude winter’s wind and 
the hot summer’s sun, and to this very day the 
fairies love the violet beds. 


FATE OF A BEAUTIFUL HINDOO. 


‘lempted to indulge in the unusual luxury of 
a walk, I passed through the verendah, and 
wandered to the small alcove which offered a 
seat, and commanded a view of the Ghaut, or 
landing-place, near which a tomb, dedicated 
to some holy person, alike revered by Hindoo 
und Mussulman, appeared half embosomed in 


trees. Nothing could be more gorgeous than 


the view. The wide waters of the Ganges 
seemed formed of liquid topaz, ruby, amethyst, 
and emerald, as they reflected the crimson, 
purple, and saffron of the sky, and the vivid 
foliage of the overhanging groves. While these 
rich, deep stains upon the face of heaven were 
softened by hues too delicate for the broad 
mirror below to catch—pale pink, lilac, and 
the faintest of primrose—my reminiscences of 
England were put to flight; for when this splen- 
did array of colours began to fade, a party of 
natives were seen approaching the Ghaut.— 
Their finely modelled and erect figures and 
picturesque attire, their handsome features and 
graceful movements, render them at all times 
objects of admiration. But there was one, a 
female, who particularly attracted regard from 
her extreme beauty—she possessed those large, 
soft, melancholy eyes, so famed in oriental song; 
and while every lineament was moulded with 
the regularity of the sculptor’s chisel, they 
were susceptible of the sweetest and tendercst 
expression, 

A smile played around the full rich lip, the 
gentlest and softest feminine attributes seemed 
enshrined in one whose features denoted a 
heart incapable of aught save affectionate emo- 
tions. She was very young, and her caste, 
though low, from the circumstance of her go- 
ing down publicly to bathe, did not preclude 
her from the possession of wealth. Every toe 
was covered with massy silver rings: chains of 
the same metal were passed across them in a 
manner which would cripple an unaccustomed 
foot; these were attached to thick silver anc- 
lets, and she wore numerous bracelets and ban- 
gels, a similar ornament upon her arms, from 
the wrist and above the elbow. Her neck was 
also decorated with several gold and silver 
chains, making a tinkling sound as she walked 
along. Her sarree, along piece of muslin dra- 

ery reaching from the head to the calf of the 
eg, was folded around a form of the xtmost 
symmetry with infinite taste, and she carried 


in her hand a basket of those white double jes- 
samine flowers with which the Hindoo women 
are wont to adorn their hair, and which are 
worn by men in the chaplets round their necks. 
As the natives of Bengal go into the water with 
exactly the same quantity of clothing about them 
as they wear upon the shore, the men and wo. 
men bathe together in the most public places, 
changing their garments after the ablution; 
and the Ghaut belonging to the different vil- 
lages and stations is generally the busiest and 
most amusing scene. Little regarding the other 
members of the group, all my attention was 
directed to the beautiful female. I watched 
her while dropping the sarree upon her shoul- 
ders; she drew down her Jong black tresses, 
and, stooping, they streamed upon the water in 
dark luxuriance. While thus engaged, I per- 
ceived what I deemed to be a log of wood, 
floating towards the bathers; in another instant 
the lovely Hindoo, who was outermost of-the 
group, disappeared, and a loud shriek from her 
companions, who rushed with one accord to 
the bank, announced some fatal catastrophe. 
Scarcely knowing wherefore, I echoed the cry; 
the sound of my voice brought out the gentle- 
men and servants from the bungalow, and they 
hastened to the spot. Knowing nothing of the 
language, though a witness of the tragic scene, 
it was some time before | learned the nature of 
the accident which had befallen the luckless 
Hindoo; the violent gesticulations and loud la- 
ments of the survivors announced something 
frightful—she had been seized by an alligator, 
a creature which I had mistaken for a harmless 
piece of timber; but had I been acquainted with 
its precise character, I was at too great a dis- 
tance to have giventhealarm. One young man 
seemed to be particularly affected by this hor- 
rid incident; he conversed for a long time very 
energetically with my host, accompanying his 
words with a redundancy of action. Mr. ——, 
when he joined me,expressed his regret that he 
cculd not do justice by any translation to the 
poetic eloquence of the young man’s tale. 
The unfortunate victim,” said he, “appears to 
have been the paragon and pride of her village; 
the only child of aged parents; and, to heighten 
the calamity which has befallen her, she was 
to-morrow to have become the bride of a long 
betrothed and deserving man, a sepoy, who has 
journied far, on furlough, from his corps, to 
claim her hand, and who has brought with him 
testimonials of his good conduct from his offi- 
cers, which have filled the breasts of his rela- 
tives and friends with pride and joy.” Shud- 
dering, | turned away from the bright river 
which nursed such fearful monsters in its breast, 
By the time we reached the house, the dark- 
ness of the shrouding night alone was reflected 
upon its broad waters, and then it seemed in- 
deed, to wear the hue fitted for the early tomb 
of the young, lovely and unfortunate Munna.— 
Miss Roberts. 


Translated for the New York American. 


VIDOCQ AND THE SEXTON. 

When the inhabitants of Paris and of the en- 
virons were daily expecting the Cossacks,every 
one was endeavoring to conceal from these 
northern robbers his most valuable things. ‘he 
Curate of Livery, as well as others, wished to 
secure the church vases and whatever else of 
consequence that he possessed. His relation 
and friend, Mr. Senert, jeweller, from Paris, 
was staying with himat the time; he saw these 
preparations, and determined to profit by them, 
so as to preserve from the hands of the Cos- 
sacks about a hundred thousand crowns worth 
of costly jewellery, which his stock consisted of. 
Moirellet, a pious man, well known from his re- 
putation of wisdom and integrity, and who ex- 
ercised the double office of clerk and sexton, was 
chosen by the two friends to hide this treasure 
from every eye. He buried it in an adjoining 


-wood, and he covered it so skilfully that they 


thought it must escape their enemies’ strictest 
search. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions the 
treasure disappeared. Moirellet appeared be- 
fore the Curate one morning, pale and trem- 
bling, and announced that the fatal spot had 
been discovered, the deposit gone, and that evi- 
dently the Cossacks had been at work. 

We are lost, exclaimed the Curate. 

We are lost, said Moirellet; and the servant 


joined in and repeated in chorus, we are lost! 


All three accused the Cossacks; not one for an 
instant doubted the guilt of these insatiable 
strapgers. But Mr. Senert,on hearing the news, 


was more suspicious. Notwithstanding his de- 
spair, he preserved some hope. He applied to 
the police, and.as the Comsacks could not easily 
fall under their authority, he publicly accused 
Moirellet. 

“It is possible that the man is guilty,” replied 
M. Henry; “but if he is prudent we shall not be 
able to detect him.” 

“ Ah! sir, I would give a hundred thousand 
franks——.” 

‘“‘We will endeavour to satisfy you.” 

“Ah! sir, if fifty thousaad francs are necessa- 


” 


ry——. 

‘“‘Here is Vidocq, who, no doubt, will be able 
to recover your treasure from the other.” 

«Ah! Sir, I promise him ten thousand francs.” 

Vidocq agreed to the last mentioned sum, 
fearful that it might diminish still more, as the 
hopes of a discovery grew stronger. He set off 
immediately. The sexton was first imprisoned; 
and in the costume of a soldier, he procured a 
lodying ticket at Mrs. Moirellet’s, and tried to 
make her confess. He even made a declaration 
of love to lead her on, but the sexton’s better 
halfwas invulnerable; she resisted all bis efforts 
and Vidocq got nothing for his pains. 

From a soldier on far ough, he became a Ger- 
man domestic. Roaming without passport. 
about the environs of Pointoise, he was at last 
taken up and was sent to keep Moirellet com- 
pany. 

Here all his endeavours were to become in- 
timate with the assistant clerk; he easily suc- 
ceeded by making him drink. He then confid- 
ed to him that he was servant to a Prussian 
officer, and that he had robbed his master and 
concealed his valise in the forest of Bondi. One 
confidence brought on another. Moirellet con- 
fessed to Vidocq that he had robbed the Cu- 
rate. Vidocq procured him the means of liber- 
ty; but when the wretch produced Mr. Senert’s 
jewels, he threw himself upon him and declar- 
ed he was his prisoner. ‘God of Heaven!” 
piteously exclaimed the dupe, “who would have 
foreseen such a thing?—he looked like such a 
goose.” 

Moirellet was sentenced to six years impri- 
sonment. When Mr. Senert heard of the re- 
covery of his jewels his delight was boundless. 
He overwhelmed Vidocq with his thanks, but 
said nothing about money. Our hero was 
obliged to recall it to him. | 

“Ah! true, I forgot,” said he, “but I remem- 
ber now having promised you five thousand 
francs;” and he would never give him more. 


REMEDY FOR THE BLUES. 

“ The sovereign’st thing in the world,” as 
Shakspeare says, for the Blues, is‘to ride a hard 
trotting horse—one that will toss you out of 
the stirrups at every step—one that will com- 
pel you to hold on the mane with one hand, and 
with both if you could spare them. One whose 
motions are so violent and so terribly up and 
down as to make you to wish for half a dozen 
hands at once, two whereof you would employ 
in managing the reins, two more in grasping 
the animal’s mane, and find use for the residue 
in keeping your insides in their proper places. 
Such a horse, under full motion, will make you 
forget the Blues, depend upon it. It isa harsh 
remedy, we grant, but an effectual one at least, 
while yon are under its operation.—'True, say 
you, but it removes one affliction by substitut- 
ing another. Very well, many other remedies 
operate on the same principle. Cantharides 
cure one disease by creating another; mercury 
and tartar emetic do the same. Electricity is 
a shocking remedy; but very good in its place ; 
and the riding of a hard-trotting horse, is but 
another mode of beingshocked, shook orshaken, 
as you please to have it. It fairly tosses the 
biue imps outof you. ‘T'ry it, whoever you are, 
that are afiiicted with the blues, if you have 
energy enough to mount a horse; if not, let one 
of your friends boost you. Get fairly astride, 
give the spur, grasp the mane and go.— WV. Y. 
Constellation. 


NOVEL EXHIBITION. 


From the novelty of the following scene, I 
am not able to determine, whether it would be 
properly termed a hoax ora reality. A stran- 
ger passing through one of our western 
river towns, in Obio, in the character of a mu- 
sician, offered to exhibit to the citizens his 
wonderful powers at what he termed Cat Har- 
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mony, (not pan harmonicon.) His handbills at- 
tracted universal attention; young and old flock- 
ed to hear this innocent performance, without 
distinction of character or profession. All was 
ready--all hearts palpitated—alleyes were open 
—anticipation was on tiptoe—the curtain rose 
at the ringing of the bell--and what do you 
think was to be seen? Sixteen holes through 
a board, with as many cats’ heads sticking 
through, and a chap behind the scene that 
pinched the cats’ tails, You may well imagine 
what was the sound, for the variety was made 
up of kittens and old cats. The fellow suc- 
ceeded in collecting some sixty or seventy dol- 
lars, but did not wait to bid the audience good 
by, or thank them for their liberality. 


The virtues are all parts of a circle. What- 
ever is humane, is wise; whatever is wise, is 
just; whatever is just and humane, willbe found 
to be the true interest of States, whether crimi- 
nals or foreign enemies be the objects of legis- 
lation. Franklin. 


Divorcrs.—The Legislature of Georgia, at its 
late session, separated twenty-seven couple. 

A hair breadth escape.—it divorced Mary Hare 
and Willis Hare. 


Not 80 well.—And loosed the marriage knot of 


has been excluded by some hard fatality from 
what seemed their just inheritance. The two 
who have the longest withstood this rapid 
withering of the laurel, and with the least marks 
of decay on their branches, are Rogers and 
Campbell; neither of them,it may be remarked, 
voluminous writers, and both distinguished ra- 
ther for the fine taste and consummate elegance 
of their writings, than for that fiery passion, 
and disdainful vehemence, which seemed for a 
time to be so much more in favour with the 
public. 

If taste aud elegance, however, be titles to 
enduring fame, we might venture securely to 
promise that rich boon to the author before us; 
who adds to those great merits a tenderness 
and loftiness of feeling, and an ethereal purity 
of sentiment, which could only emanate from 
the soul ofa woman. She must beware of be- 
coming too voluminous; and must not venture 
again upon any thing so long as the “ Forest 
Sanctuary.” But, ifthe next generation in- 
herits our taste for short poems, we are per- 
suaded it will not readily allow her to be for- 
gotten. For we do not hesitate to say, that 
she is beyond all comparison, the most touch- 
ing and accomplished writer of occasional ver- 
ses that our literature has yet to boast of.— 


Should he there 
What lip shall add one tone! 


1 bless thee, 


Thou and these rollin 


His form reclin’d ay be burning deck, 
Unwro 


ht to life, by thy invigorate pow’r. 
Stretch his fix’d eye afar, 


To hail the finer and delusive 


Thy bending shadow, in its doaptnte sweep, 
Curling the swelling deep. 


And in the solemn night, 

When the assembly of the skies is bright, 

The music of thy lonely anthem sent, 

Up to the firmament— 

Nature’s first song that hail’d the birth of light! 
How soothing to 


e heartthat glides alone, 
Unwatch’d and unremember’d, on the wave, 
Perchance his grave. 

rish, to thy deeper moan, 


ntle breeze! 

Sweet minister to many a fond desire, 
Thou bear’st me to my sire !* 

seas! 

What, O, thou God of this high element, 
Are we, that it is sent, 


Obedient to our strong and earnest hope? 


But, that its pinion with our own is blent, 


We had been doom’d, beyond desire, to grope, 


Where plummet’s cast is vain, and human art, 
Lacking all chart! 


*The author was then on a visit to an only parent, 


whom he had not seen since childhood. 


Sad fading in the distant blue, 
Albion’s pale cliffs, all glimmering white, 
Pi the far haze in glory through. 


But now he sleeps—and in that ver 

No tongue may tell what dreams have come; 
But fame and grief their vigils keep 

Above his last and silent home. 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, 27th January, by the 
Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. Davin 
to Miss Marcaret Cutman, both of the Northern 
Liberties, 

On Wednesday evening, 27th January, by the 
Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. Samuet C, Forsss, to 
Miss Exizanera Cutman, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, at St. Augustine’s Church, 
by the Rev. Michael Hurley, Mr. Joun Linwanay, 
of the City Hotel, to the amiable Miss Jutta Waxsu, 
of the county of Cork. 

But happy they! the happiest of the kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite; and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 

At Rio de Janeiro, W. H. D. C. Wrieur, Con- 
sul U. S. A., to Exrza L. daughter of the late John 
Warner, Consul of the United States at Havana. | 

On Thursday evening, February 11th, by William 
Milnor, Mayor, Mr. Isaac Hangs, of Gloucester 
county, New Jersey, to Miss Emerins N. Hooton, 
of Philadelphia. 


*On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Solomon 


William and Milly Sowell. London Review. The following beautiful compliment to a newly | fiocins, Mr. CHarLes EVERETT, of this city, to 
Doubled barrelled no longer.—And parted Wil- married pair, was written by the late Mr. BRAIN=-| yqic3 Susawnwa HAL BERT, of Germantown, Pa. ? 
liam Gunn and Polly Gunn. - ARD. 


A bursting of Ordnance.—And split Catharine 
Cannon and John Cannon. 

A Beau that did not stick.—And released S. N. 
Bostock from Sarah Bostock. 

A fair division of gains.—And separated H. S. 
Gaines and Ma aines. 

No longer a Belle, or bells that won’t chime.—And 
interrupted the matrimonial cords of Elizabeth Bell 
and Thomas Bell. 

The Pool refused—a drawn match.—And broke 
the match of Jane Pool and T. Pool. 

And Abraham Brown was divorced from Betty 
Brown. 

When I was young and debonnaire, 

I made her Brown, while she was fair; 

But now I’m old and wiser grown, 

{ will no longer have her—Brown. 


If suggestions grounded on the maturity of 
reflection and on the confidence of experience, 
cannot be the sources of error, let liberality of 
sentiment supersede the doctrines of supersti- 
tion, that the force oftruth may emancipate the 
mind from the shackles of ignorance. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH. 
Females should be early taught the import- 
ant fact, that beauty cannot, in reality, be inde- 
ndent of health; and that the one is absolute- 
unattainable by any practice inconsistent 
with the other. In vain do they hope to im- 
prove their skin—to give a “ roseate hue” to 
their cheeks, or to augment the grace and sym- 
metry of their forms, unless they are cautious 
to preserve the whole frame in health, vigour 
and activity. Beauty of complexion, and to a 
certain extent, that of shape also, is ‘nothing 
more than visible health—a pure mirror of the 
perfect performance of the internal functions, 
and of their harmony with the external portions 
of the system; the certain effects of pure air, 
cheerfulness, temperance, and of exercise, unin- 
terrupted by any species of unnatural! constraint. 
—Journal of Health. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


We have seen too much of the perishable 
nature of modern literary fame, to venture to 
predict to Mrs. Hemans that hers will be im- 
mortal, oreven of very long duration. Since the 
beginning of our critical career, we have seen a 
vast deal of beautiful poetry pass into oblivion, 
in spite of our feeble efforts to recal or retain it 
in remembrance. The tuneful quartos of Southey 
are already little better than lumber:—And the 
rich melodies of Keats and Shelley,—and the 
fantastical emphasis of Wordsworth,—and the 
plebeian pathos of Crabbe, are melting fast from 
the fields of our Vision. The novels of Scott 
have put out his poetry. Even the splendid 
strains of Moore are fading into distance and 
dimness, except where they have been married 
to immortal music ; and the blazing star of By- 
ron himself is receding from its place of pride. 
We need say nothing of Milman, and Croly, 
and Atherstone, and Hood, and a legion of 
others, who, with no ordinary gifts of taste and 
fancy, have not so properly survived their fame, 


DR. FRANKLIN’S COUNSEL. 

Monarchs, in the most arbitrary of ancient 
governments, have listened to the petitions of 
individuals, and have been the better for it. 
Others have refused to hear the voice of grief, 
and have suffered. Dr. Franklin makes the 
following remarks, respecting the petitions of 
1774. “ When I see that all petitions and 
complaints of grievances are so odious to go- 
vernment, that even the mere pipe which con- 
veys them becomes obnoxious, | am at a loss 
to know how peace and union is to be main- 
tained or restored, between the different parts 
of the empire. Grievances cannot be redress- 
ed unless they are known; and they cannot be 
known but through complaints and petitions. 
Ifthese are the messengers 
punished as offenders, who will henceforth send 
petitions? It has been thought a dangerous 
thing in any state, to stop up the vent of griefs. 
Wise governments have therefore generally re- 
ceived petitions with some indulgence, even 
when but slightly founded. ‘Those who think 
themselves injured by their rulers, are some- 
times, bya mild and prudent answer, convinced 
of theirerror. But where complainingisa crime, 
hope becomes despair.” 


Man.— What a piece of work is man. How 
noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! In 
form and moving how express and admirable! 
In action how like an angel! In apprehension 
how like a God! The beauty of the world— 
the paragon of animals, 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO THE BREEZE, AFTER A CALM AT SEA. 
BY W. G. SIMMS. 


Where from, O! solemn breeze! 
Where, when the midnight gather’d to her brow, 
Her pale and crescent minister, wert thou? 
On what far, sullen, solitary seas, 
Piping the mariner’s requiem, didst thou ’tend 
The home directed bark 
A long expected friend— 
Curling the white foam round her lifted prow, 
any when the rolling waves about her all were 
ark ! 


Of spicy odours from Sabean vales, 
Where subtle life defies and conquers death, 
Fill’st thou her yellow sails! 


On, like a pleasant bird, 
With arate plumage and light wooing eye, 
While the long pennant lay aloft unstirr’d, 


And sails hung droopingly, 
Cam/’st thou with tidings of the land to cheer 
The weary mariner! 


How, when the ocean slept, 
And nature lay benezth the sun-wrapt line, 
Of motion all bereft— 
Asif her breathless being gave no sign 
Of animate life to cheer the drooping hour; 
Her lids hung down, her drapery all on high, 
Merged in the drooping sky— 
While a faint moaning o’er her bosom 
As the first breathings of eternity 
Above the grave of the unburied time, 


Claiming her native clime— 
How did the weary tar, — 


Gently, and with a breath ' 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one: 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the West. 


I saw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent Res; 
In peace each other greeting: 
Calm was their course thro’ banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies play’d between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
*Till life’s last pulse shall beat; 

Like Summer’s beam, and Summer’s stream, 
Float on in joy, to meet 

A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 

A purer sky, where all is peace. 


SON NET—sy FoscoLo. 


A furrowed brow, intent and deep sunk eyes, 
~Fair hair, lean cheeks, are mine, and aspect bold; 


The ery quick lip, where seldom smiles arise; 
Bent eae and fine formed neck, breast rough and 
cold, 


Limbs well composed; simple in dress, yet choice: 


Swift or to move, act, think, or thoughts unfold, 
Temperate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies, 
Adverse to th’ world, adverse to me of old. 


Of times alone and mournful. Evermore 


Most pensive—all unmoved by hope or fear; 
By shame made timid, and by anger brave.— 


My subtle reason speaks: but, ah! I rave, 


*T wixt vice and virtue, hardly know to steer: 
Death may for me have fame and rest in store. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


He was a dreamer!—on his way 
He went—a melancholy man; 


| Joy’s sunbeams round him did not play 


After his pilgrimage began; 
With kindling thought he passed along, 
And darkening sorrow o’er him flung 
A gloom that woke his lyre to song, 
nd woke sad tones its chords among. 


. Yet he was not a loved one here; 


Pleasures and kindred passed away; 
He pour’d no sigh—he shed no tear 
Above their cold and wasting clay; 
He bowed not to the gloomy blast 
That gathered round his upright form, 
When wind and cloud and tempest past, 
Midst the stern glories of the storm. 


He bowed not, when the foaming wave . 
Upheaved his bounding bark beneath; 
When the sea oped its yawning grave, 
Like the appalling jaws of death; 
And when Italia’s sunny skies 
Bent sweetly o’er his wanderings, 
A vacancy was in his eyes, 
And sadness on his wild harp strings. 


Young hope had flown him—and his cheek 
With ‘‘ cadent tears” and grief was worn, 
With sgrrows that he would not speak, 
Though his heart’s finest chords were torn.— 
Affections crush’d, and deep vows broken, 
Had to his wayward lot been given; 
And time had stole each gentle token 
That blessed his childhood’s cloudless heaven. 


These had-been his—and on histbrow 

The shade of deep emotions fell, 
As, leaning o’er his vessel’s prow, 

He mark’d the blue waves rise and swell; 
As on his dim and tearful sight 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. M. M. 
Carll, ANDREW Tuomas Smiru, Esq. Attorney at 
Law, to CaTHaRinge Exiza, daughter of the late 
Thomas Arnold, of this city. 

On Wednesday morning, the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. P. F. Mayer, Carisrorpuern M. Hocker, to 
Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Wm. Phillips, 
of Frankford. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 31, 1829, by the Rev. 
Manning Force, Mr. Joun Finn, to Miss Marky 
P. Burton, all of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Mr. 
Davin Barnineton, of Oxford township, to Mrs. 
Mary Brnron, of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. John Bryson, Jony C. 
Monteéomery, Esq. of Danville, to Miss Depra 
KERR, youngest daughter of Mr. Jacob Kerr, of 
Turbut township, Northumberland county. 

The day after the marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Mont- 
meng! started in a sleigh from her father’s resi- 

ence, and had proceeded but a short distance when 
the horses took fright and upset the sleigh, by which 
she was thrown against a fence and killed! A more 
melancholy and distressing case of sudden bereave- 
ment is hard to be imagined. 


DIED, 

On the 5th inst. at Drummondtown, Va. after a 
short illness, Mr. Taomas Coachmaker, of 
this city, aged 63 years. 

On Thursday morning, 11th Feb. in the 32nd 
year of her age, Mrs. Ex1za Ann Dickerson, wife 
of John Dickerson. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 11thinst. ExrzaneTa 
Cook, in the 79th year of her age, after a severe and 
protracted illness, closing a long life of piety, virtue 
and usefulness. 

At Natchez, his late residence, on the 17th da 
of January, 1830, Samugt Duncan, M. D. muc 
regretted, as he was greatly beloved by his relations, 
and highly respected and esteemed by his numerous 
friends and acquaintances. Doctor Duncan was a 
native of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Yesterday morning, 12th instant, Ennion Wi1- 
t1ams, in the 78th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, in the 27th year of her age, 
Miss Mania Jones Hearn, daughter of the late 
Robert Jones Heath, Esq. of Virginia. 

At Spanish Town (Jamaica,) on the 21st of No- 
vember, Mrs. Jupirad Crawrorp, aged one hun- 
dred and fifty-one years. She had the powers of her 
bodily strength, as well as her faculties, until within 
a few years since, and they were not so much di- 
minished as to reduce her to second childishness. 
She remembered the dreadful earthquake of 1692. 

On the 13th instant, after a short illness, Mr. Pr- 
TER Wane, in the 93d year of his age, for many 
years a respectable inhabitant of this city. 

Suddenly in New York on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
BenxJaMin J. Parties, late of this city, merchant, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst. Dr. Joun Kezmx, 
aged 77 years. 

On the 15th instant, Mrs. Mancaret M‘Giarna- 
ERY, in the 94th year of her age. 


On Sunday evening, 14th ins Mrs. Saran 
Kegn, in the 53d year of her rena 


AGENTS. 
Isaac T. Hopper, 420 Pearl street, New York, 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales, NV. Y. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester, N. Y. 
John Russell, Hartford, Conn. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle, Va. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe, N. Y. 
J. P. Fairbanke, St. Johngbury, Vt. 

. Stringfellow, ackoonford, Ou er, V 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashoille, Te. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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